































I didn’t § 
catch the 
name. Gimlet? {® 
Of course. % 
That vodka, Rose’s 
Lime Juice 
and ice thing. 
They tell me you 
have taste, charm 
and perfect form. 
So do IP Why, 
Gimlet, how gallant! 
I just know 

>] 

we ll get along 
swimmingly. 
Gin makes an equally tasteful Gimlet. 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka 
to 1 part Rose’s Lime Juice, over ice, 


in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass, 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
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The Captive-Air Double Eagle 
with its “inner spare” 
is the world’s safest tire 





If everyone rode on the Captive-Air Double Eagle there would be no more flat 
tires. No more fears of blowouts. Because it’s the one premium tire that’s really éwo: 
Goodyear’s finest and most famous tire, Double Eagle; plus a Captive-Air nylon- 
and-steel cord “inner spare.” The ride? It’s safer, quieter, smoother than ever. 


1. The new trim Double Eagle tire. You get a new, 
supremely luxurious ride, because this latest version 
of Goodyear’s famous Double Eagle is trimmer. The 
trimmer it is, the more it “gives” against bumps. So 
you ride softer, smoother, quieter. Yet, though it’s 
trimmer, Double Eagle is 70% stronger than an ordi- 
nary tire. And you can probably add another 500 
miles of service for every 1000 you’re used 
to getting from ordinary tires. 


2. With the Captive-Air Safety Shield. 
This tough nylon-and-steel cord “inner 
spare” makes this the premium tire that 
gives you a second chance. A second chance 
during a blowout. A second chance against 





3. Remarkable guarantee. So confident are we that 
a Captive-Air Double Eagle won't go flat, we've 
backed it with a unique guarantee: If it ever goes flat 
from any cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your road 
service, (2) replace the inner shield free, and (3) give 
you full allowance for all unused tread wear if the 
outer tire is damaged. Any Goodyear dealer will 
make good on it. And there are over 60,000 
of them all over the country. 


A. Introductory offer. So you won't have 
to settle for less, your Goodyear dealer is 
offering a special introductory trade-in al- 
lowance for a limited time only on Captive- 
Air Double Eagles. Terms ? Of course. You 
can “charge it”? at your Goodyear dealer’s . . . or 


punctures, A second chance against any road hazard 
that threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. 
If the outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air 


Shield carries the load—for up to 100 miles! ay? 


tire man can make and money can buy! 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 





Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T. M.'s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio, 


he’ll arrange convenient budget terms. It’s all in- 
tended to make it easy for you to own “the finest 





HAMMERING is easier for her with a True Temper Rocket. 


PRUNING is easier with a Rocket pruner because the blade is 
Its balanced power works harder so that she doesn’t have to. 


angled in a natural cutting position to take strain off her wrist. 


At this point... 
a wife or gain a helper 


make just the right weight and bal- 
ance and precision pays off. 

So you’ve gained a helper. And 
we've gained another distaff member 


you lose 


F YOUR WIFE disappears every 
time you need a helper, let True 
Temper come to your rescue. Soon 
she’ll be pruning every shrub in sight. 


more, she'll love every minute of it! 

Because, at that point, all she’s 
ever learned about what she’s doing, 
and all we’ve ever learned about 


Doing her own hammering. Digging 
in the garden. And playing eighteen 


making the tools with which she’s 
doing it, come together. Everything 
we've done to give the things we 


of the True Temper fan club. 
How can you beat a deal like that? 
As if you’d want to. 


holes with you, come Sunday. What’s 


@IRUE TEMPER. 


GOLFING is more fun for her with True Temper-shafted 
women’s clubs. They have perfect flex for her swing, her strength. 


makers of quality hammers, axes, 
sledges; garden, lawn and farm tools; 
fishing tackle and golf shafts. Cleveland 15, O. 


SHOVELING is easier for her with a True Temper ladies’ size 
garden shovel. The weight and the balance are just right for her. 
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With an Oasis Hot ’n Cold Water Cooler nearby, em- 
ployees needn’t go out or send out to enjoy refreshing 
cold water, hot instant coffee, or ice cold beverages. 

Complete refreshment center. There’s a cold water 
bubbler to quench hot-weather thirsts and for making 
tasty instant soft drinks such as grape, lemon, orange, 
orange-pineapple, chocolate. Hot water for making 
instant coffee, tea, chocolate, soups. Just put instant 
beverage into cup, add piping hot water and stir. 


\N ON THE SEcRey > 


POORER EERE EEE EEE EEE HEHE HEHE HEHEHE HEED 


OasiIS Hot 'n Cold 


It takes only a few seconds to prepare. It tastes delicious! 
Roomy refrigerated compartment makes and stores two 
trays of ice cubes .. . keeps milk, lunches, or 24 small 
bottled beverages chilled. 

Oasis Hot ‘n Cold cuts down wasted time...peps up 
working time by keeping employees refreshed. Write for 
free booklet, “Modern Business Needs the Modern 
Coffee-Break,” with important facts about how to cut 
coffee-break costs in half, 


g 
0 one 


WATER COOLERS 


E TRE Eac MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


+ 


a O 


sold or rented everywhere 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. 6-V, Columbus 13, Ohio 

Rush my free copy of “Modern Business Needs the Modern Coffee-Break.” 
name 


title 





company. 





street 





city. zone state 





Canadian Distributor: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 











Today, your Plumbing Contractor offers you the finest 
bathroom fixtures ever made! Look to him, with 
confidence, for professional advice and service when 
building or remodeling. He’s a good man to know. 


+. = 
Umiversal Y.) Rundle 
4 alu € Ne i iti 
THE WORLD'S FINEST BATHROOM FIXTURES FOR 60 YEARS { niversal Rundl maiyeee the 1 ational Association 
Plants in Camden. N. J.; New Castle, Pa.; Redlands, Calif of Plumbing Contractors on the occasion of their 
ond 


im ‘ 
0, Texas. Export Sales—115 Broad St., New York, N. Y 79th Annual Convention in Detroit, June 18-22. 
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The Conquest of Europe 
Sir: 

A salute for your straight reporting of 
Mrs. Kennedy's costumes on her trip abroad 
Thank heavens she has enough respect for 
herself, her position and country to under 
take the most tiresome chore of fittings, 
hairdressers, etc. Selecting something “off the 
rack” and pin-curling her hair betore re- 
tiring would have been less bothersome 
Regarding her purchase of a French costume, 
it was a fine diplomatic gesture toward an 
ally who has proved most difficult. And lest 
we forget, Jackie's clothes did not make her; 
she enhanced them 

BETTINA MusITANo 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

We can all go to bed at night now with 
the assurance that we will be safe and 
secure, as our “former’’ enemies, now con- 
quered, would surely never attack a land 
with such a charmante beauty at its helm 
Bouffant hairdos! Pillbox hats! Bah! ‘Tis 
a sad state of affairs indeed! 

Jack A. OttEM 
Minneapolis 


Sir: 

Probably along with millions of others, 
I am fed up with the overlong pufis of the 
Kennedys in magazines and newspapers— 
especially of Jackie's clothes sense and beau 
ty. I can't see anything special about Jackie's 
form or features. To a mere man, her 
“evening gown" looks more like a nightgown 


C. H. Cowper 


Detroit 

Sir 

Scheduled for conferences within a few 
hours with Tough Customer de Gaulle 
(friendly rival) and Khrushchev (rival), 


Kennedy still remembered to notice the new 
hairdo and provide an object 
American husbands 
“Well,” he gushed. “I'm dazzled.” 
Ponder that, youse guys 
ANTHONY SANT AMBROGIO 
Bloomfield, NJ 


Sir 
In the race for “slick” v. “celestial” space. 
there’s no denying that the women are 
ahead—from “TI like Ike” to “j'adore Jac 
queline” in less than a vear! 
PRISCILLA H, Crossy 
Bryantville, Mass 


lesson for 








Feet & Furniture 
Sir 

Your picture of Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy [June 2] certainly shows a com- 
plete lack of dignity on his part. | do wish 
he would keep his feet off my furniture 

Winiiam C. WILLIAMSON 

Doylestown, Pa 


"Nehru of America’ 





: latest trend of American citizens is to 
criticize their President for no tault of his— 
such as the fizzling of Cuban affairs. the lag 
ging behind in the space race, and the lower- 
ing of prestige in Laos. As an Asian, I can 
view it only as self-condemnation. Presi 
dent Kennedy's personal stature in the eyes 
of Indians has grown larger and greater than 
anybody else's. He is a Nehru of America 
S. Yapav Reppy 

Hyderabad, India 
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Stained Glass 
Sir 

Stained-glass windows are usually reserved 
for saints, angels or devils. Seldom do living 
people make the grade. However, twice I 
have been commissioned to depict in stained 
glass Presbyterian Eugene Blake as president 
of the National Council of Churches. The 
Redford Avenue Presbyterian Church in De- 
troit and the First’ Presbyterian Church in 
Fort Worth both have him, without halo, 
wings or forked tail. 


Henry Lee WILLET 
President 
The Willet Stained Glass Studios 
Philadelphia 





Willet Studios 
ReprorD PRESBYTERIAN’S BLAKE 


Miller's Spoiled Mystery 
Sir; 

The difficulty with Henry Miller's Tropic 
ef Cancer | June 9], the thing that makes 
it so hard for us to take it at all seriously, 
is that it’s so incredibly dull. As long as it 
Was a mysterious and forbidden book, wor 
thy of becoming a cause, if not of being read, 
everything was splendid, and Miller's un- 
spoken name was God. Now that everyone 
can read him for less than a good night's 
drunk, he is likely to suffer in his reputation. 

A world in which Miller is commonplace 
or less might well be an improvement over 
the present one. Young writers will have to 
discover new people to imitate. Older writers 
will have to find new demigods to praise. 

C. V. J. ANDERSON 





New York City 


Sir: 

Both Miller and Durrell remind one of 
cocky, small-statured, dirty-minded bad boys 
jumping and leering about in an effort to 
plague the teacher out of holding English 
class. These two have reached the point of 
diminishing returns, and hold about as much 
interest and variety as the Playtex com- 
mercials, 

Lyte Lytton 
Atlanta 


Not Too Lost 
Sir 

Malcolm Lowry's sea novel Ultramarine 
was never quite so “lost” as Time's account 
would imply. He had brought the first draft 
of it to me in Cambridge, Mass., in 1929, as 
a result of reading Blue Vevage, and with 
the plan of working on it with me there that 
summer. (For an account of this singular 
collaboration, sce Ushant, in which Lowry 
is called Hambo.) When, four years later, 
the book was published, I am sure several 
versions of it were in existence, so that it 





didn’t really need to be rewritten, only, in 
effect, to be copied 

I myself had, and still have, what seems 
to be the first draft of the first 50 pages in 
an old exercise book. He knew I had this 
manuscript, and could therefore have asked 
jor it if he had needed it; clearly, he didn’t. 
The title of the book, Ultramarine, was, of 
course, a punning reference to Blue Voyage. 
I suggested that he ought to go a step farther 
and call it Purple Passage 

ConrAD AIKEN 





Brewster, Mass 


Freedom Ride 
Sir: 

In a matter as delicate as the relationship 
between colored and white people in the 
South, only people who live and work here 
are really equipped to handle it properly, 
quietly and effectively 

Indeed, if only people who are vitally 
concerned about injustices in the South would 
live here for a while, get the “feel” of what 
we're like, and learn to cherish, as we do (T 
am an adopted Southerner), our friendships 
with the colored people with whom we come 
in contact, our easy give-and-take, they 
would perhaps walk more carefully—not 
blast through the South in a speeding bus. 
They would know that just as the entire 
Southland is damaged by the actions of the 
white mob in Montgomery, so each care- 
fully nurtured relationship—oiften character- 
ized by courtesy and mutual concern—of 
individual white and colored people is some- 
how damaged, hurt by racism in any form 


Jay HaNLon 








Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Sir; 

Cheers and a giant wave of the U.S. flag 
for the Freedom Riders, who are challenging 
democracy to manifest itself. If Molotoy 
can eat in the bus station in Enterprise, Ala., 
and his wife does not have to go to a side 
window and ask a white short-order cook 
for the key to the colored rest room, then 
any Negro has more than the right to seat 
himself right beside Molotov and expect even 
more courteous service 

Keep it up, Freedom Riders. Do not listen 
to any talk about how far you have come 
since slavery except to reply that vou have 
not come far enough. 

Mrs. THravore M. Pryor 
Wahiawa, Hawaii 


Sir: 

The most tragic public figure in the South 
today is Governor John Patterson of Ala- 
bama, a young man who, with his eyes wide 
open, hitched his wagon to a falling star. 

Roy WILKINS 

Executive Secretary 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 


New York City 


Sir: 
Your article “Crisis in Civil Rights” was 
a good one—superbly handled, well written. 
Time again takes its place as the fairest of 
newswecklics. More power to it 
Grirarp T. BRYANT 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir 

We from this corner of the world look 
at racial segregation in the U.S. South this 
way. Politically, it is a serious handicap 
for the ideals of American democracy, and 
many people will tend to think that the U.S. 
South is representative of the U.S. as a 
whole. Sociologically, it is nonsense, since 
there exists no sane proof to show that the 
white man is superior to the black man just 
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These are the 7 best made cars in the world? 
One of them costs only $2250 complete. 
Its name is Peugeot 


The steel in a Peugeot is 9mm. thick. You could overturn the car and remain 
unscathed. Not that we recommend it, but Peugeots at the factory are tested 
this way. Every part in a Peugeot 403 is inspected, nuts and bolts included. 
Every Peugeot made is road-tested. (So is the Rolls Royce.) Why? Pride. After 
160 years, this is still a family business. The Peugeots try to make cars as well 
as they can. The oldest car still running in America is an 1891 Peugeot. No one 
knows the life span of a Peugeot 403. 


NR. BOND, PUBLISHEM, ROAD & TRACK, JULY, 1961 





FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERY, SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE: CARS OVERSEAS | 
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because the former’s skin is white and the 
latter’s black 

It is one of the many human illusions 
that make the white man believe that the 
black man is inferior just because the white 
man happens to be victorious at one turn 
of history. But history never stands still; 
it goes on in a state of perpetual flux. 

TIN SWE 

Rangoon, Burma 


Flames Without Tears 
Sir 

As an old hand at fiction, may I congratu- 
late the write-up artist who penned the 
account of my actions on the night my 
house was burned down [May 26]. 

The facts are these. My wife and I started 
the evening at the house, a little way down 
the road, of an absent friend. Having rescued 
a box of her papers and tried in vain to 
locate the cat, we left this house in flames 
and were driven back to our own home by 
a friendly onlooker. Here we picked up a 
few clothes, my wife’s Guarneri violin, and 
the MS. of the book on which I have been 
working for the past two years. By the 
time these had been taken to the car, the 
house was burning. There was nothing we 
could do, and all the local fire engines 
(though not the TV trucks) were somewhere 
else 

So we got into the car and drove away— 
sadly enough, goodness knows, but (ignoring 
those conventions of the romantic novelette 
to which your write-up artist so faithfully 
adhered) not crying like babies, nor requir- 
ing to be restrained from running back into 
the flames 

Atpous HuXLEY 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Tractor Trade 
Sir 

Once again the American people are being 
“suckered” into revealing their complacent 
stupidity. Tractors for Castro! My God! 
Stupidity, thy name is America! 

Why not spend the $17 million for tanks 
and give the boys another chance? 

We're being ridiculed all over the world 
for our “nonintervention” policy. Beatniks 
prowl the streets of Caracas and other cities 
shouting “Death to Americans,” while the 
American Government and people close their 
eyes to reality 

Lioyp ALLYN 
Caracas, Venezucla 
Sir 

It’s not really easy to be an American. 
Being free people, we must think for our 
selves. Our conscience is our “dictator.” How, 
then, can we live with ourselves if we refuse 
to trade a machine for a human life? 

Mrs. JUNE DISHON 
St. Louis 
Sir 

lf this country goes through with the 
tractors-for-prisoners ransom deal with Cas- 
tro as planned, it will set a dangerous 
precedent because it will encourage other 
countries, both large and small, to do the 
same thing. Castro is blackmailing the 
mighty U.S. and humiliating us before the 
rest of the world. Instead of approving such 
a deal, our Government should denounce it 
for what it is and forbid any private citizen 
or committee of private citizens to have 
anything to do with it. 

Frep MEARSE 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Drugs on the Market 


Sir 
Trae’s article, “Too Many Drugs” (May 
26), is a libel of the prescription-drug in- 


| dustry that cannot pass unchallenged. 
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Time claims there are 150,000 prescrip- 
tion drugs now in use, increased by 15,000 
new mixtures and dosages each year, while 
12,000 die off. These figures are then used 
to support baseless recommendations to 
cut drug production which, if carried out, 
would in part be violative of federal anti- 
trust laws 

I will wager your medicine editor a case 
of aspirin that the figures are false. We can 
prove that the $200-million-plus rate of an- 
nual spending for health research by our in- 
dustry produces at most no more than 500 
new items yearly, about a tenth of them 
new chemical compounds 

If Time will seek the real facts, it will 
find that its figures represent total listings 
in an annual catalogue of drug store mer- 
chandise, the Red Book, whose listings, 
roughly, run from Ace combs to Zoe eyebrow 
pencils, from adhesive tape to vending ma- 
chines for postage stamps 

Austin SmitH, M.D. 

President 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
Washington, D.C, 





@ Time's term was 150,000 “preparations,” 
not prescription drugs. Reader Smith is cor- 
rect in saying that this figure includes other 
drug store merchandise. However, the fact 
remains that the majority of the items in- 
volved are drugs in their many forms.—Ep 


Lethal Chair 
Sir 

Concerning Robsjohn-Gibbings — klismoi 
{June 2], may I predict now that these 
lovely, graceful, classically inspired chairs 
will not catch on, 

Just give that picture another look, See 
those lovely little polished stabbers? Good 
for stabbing the back of the knee if you 
don’t back up to the chair at the right 
angle, good for catching the hems of dresses, 
lovely for scarring kneecaps, gouging table 
legs, and catching falling babies in the eye 
Not to mention that those protuberances will 
be the first thing the movers will manage 
to hit the newly painted doorway with, dam 
aging both door and way and chair. 


Vesta Warp 
Salt Lake City 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20 ¥ 
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The 6 popular priced compact cars. One Is 
‘ated among the world’s 7 best made cars. 
Its name is Peugeot 


The Peugeot 403 costs $2250** complete. Complete means $365 worth of 
accessories, ranging from sunroof and reclining seats to a silent electric clock, 
A Peugeot 403 never goes out of style. There are no yearly models; only con- 
tinual changes that improve the car, rather than outmode it. Peugeot cruises 
at 75 without effort, turns circles inside tiny VWs, delivers 30 mpg, makes the 
family happy and you proud. And it is so well made, warranted Peugeots last 
year averaged $6.50 on parts and labor. 449, sono, pustisuen, Road a TRACK, JULY, 1061 


£. FASTAND GUL AST PORTS WEST COAST, $2,333. FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, WRITE: PLUGCOT, IN 












Let BOAC fly you in style to 






5 gerne * . 
SENSATIONS IN SINGAPORE TEMPLES IN THAILAND 








bee ae ese 
4 


EUPHORIA IN EUROPE AND ALL THE WAY THE 
SERVICE IS SUPERB! 


bar - aa 


DELIGHTS IN DELHI 





Your Travel Agent will put you in the picture 


or call your nearest BOAC office 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Zz 
° e World Leader in Jet Travel . <— — — 


707 Jet Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 
and, starting June 2nd, Washington/Baltimore, subject to government approval. 
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“Sales jumped 30% after we told customers to call collect 


says Charles Mayne, manager, yo 


E. J. Merrill Drug Co., Ironton, Ohio 
| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
“We recently told our customers to telephone us collect I 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Time for Risk 


Before his flight to Vienna, President 
John Kennedy made it clear to the U.S. 
that his meeting with Nikita Khrushchev 
was to be a size-up instead of a summit. a 
time for appraisal rather than for deci- 
sions. The President was dead right. When 
he flew back to Washington last week— 
bone-tired and pained by a back injury 
Kennedy faced the same old and annoy- 
ing cold war conflicts. Nothing seemed to 
have changed. 

Returning to Moscow while John Ken- 
nedy jetted to Washington, Khrushchev 
appeared in bubbling good spirits. It 
seemed unlikely that Khrushchev would 
push the U.S, into any overt action by 
deliberate international provocation, Yet 
there was also little chance that he would 
ease tension by seeking a viable solution 
for two of the U.S.’s most difficult prob- 
lems: Berlin and Laos. 

Another Story. At the Vienna confer- 
ence. Khrushchev was tough on Berlin, 
urging in a written memo that the West 
immediately sign a German peace treaty. 
Last week the Soviet Union charged that 
the forthcoming meetings of the West 
German Parliament in Berlin were “‘prov- 
ocations endangering peace.” Khrushchev 
seemed a bit more cooperative about 
Laos. In the joint communiqué issued 
after the talks, Kennedy and Khrushchev 
agreed on the need for an “effective cease- 
fire.” But last week it was apparent that 
Khrushchev would implement _ those 
words in his own good time. When the 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao violated the 
cease-fire by seizing Padong village, West- 
ern diplomats at the Geneva conference— 
who had been vainly waiting for some 
word from Moscow—boycotted the talks 
in protest. 

At week's end there was a good chance 
that the negotiations would resume, and 
the U.S. thereby earn a face-saving chance 
to let once pro-Western Laos slide quietly 
into neutralism, and then, almost certain- 
ly, into the Communist orbit. But West 
Berlin was another story, The U.S. was 
firmly committed to the defense of the 
city—and committed also to keeping 
Western troops there until Berlin’s inde- 
pendence could be firmly guaranteed. 

Preparation for Challenge. To write 
off Laos was bad enough; to write off 
Berlin would be a world tragedy. Thus, to 
the nation last week. it appeared time for 
John Kennedy to throw off the psycho- 
logical shock of the disastrous Cuban in- 
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vasion and prepare for the challenge— 
however it might come—on Berlin. In his 
report on Vienna, Kennedy was firm and 
uncompromising in his promise to hold 
Berlin. But there were fears that the Pres- 
ident on occasion relied too strongly on 
advisers who would rather lose the cold 
war step by step than risk the nuclear 
consequences of standing fast. In the 
aftermath of Vienna, it seemed likely that 
a time for such risk would come—and 
that Berlin might be the place. 


Contest of Wills 


The details of President Kennedy's 
closed-door with Nikita Khru- 
shchey, as they became known last week 
made for a dramatic picture of the two 
most powerful antagonists of the cold 
war matching wits and wills. 

The meetings began and with 
surface expressions of friendliness. When 
Khrushchev arrived at the U.S. embassy 
residence in Vienna for the first talk, Ken- 
nedy mentioned that he was happy to see 
the Premier, recalled a session that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (of 
which Massachusetts’ John Kennedy was 
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then a member) had held with Khru- 
shchev during his 1959 U.S. visit. Khru- 
shchev replied that he had long ago sized 
up Kennedy as an up-and-coming public 
figure, mixed irony with flattery by noting 
that the President was such an awfully 
young man to carry so heavy a burden 
of office. 

Cigars & Dwarf Corn. The talk soon 
turned tough, but there were still some 
moments of pleasantry. Once Kennedy lit 
up a cigar and dropped the match behind 
Khrushchev's chair. “Are you trying to 
set me on fire?” the Premier joked. When 
Kennedy assured him that he had no such 
idea in mind, Khrushchev answered with 
a smile: “Ah—a capitalist, not an incen- 
diary.” Another time, Khrushchev and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk got into a 
debate on dwarf corn. Khrushchev de- 
clared that it could not be grown in quan- 
tity. Rusk, who was born on a Georgia 
cotton farm, insisted that Khrushchev 
was wrong, and promised to send him 
some samples. But Khrushchev caught 
Rusk’s hint that the U.S. could grow corn 
better than Russia could, argued that the 
problem was not the grain itself but the 
Soviet Union's lack of machinery and 
fertilizer. Once they were acquired, he 
boasted, Russia would bury the U.S. in 
corn. 

Kennedy and Khrushchev kept their 
verbal guard high. Twice during the con- 
versations, Kennedy tossed Chinese max- 
ims at his antagonist. He quoted Mao 
Tse-tung as saying that “political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun”; 
Khrushchev, straight-faced, denied that 
the peace-loving Chinese leader could ever 
have said such a thing. Kennedy also used 
the old proverb, “The journey of a thou- 
sand miles begins with one step,” to make 
his point that a first step in progress on 
the road to peace should be made at the 
nuclear test talks. Struck by Kennedy's 
Oriental references, Khrushchev _ re- 
marked: “You seem to know the Chinese 
very well.” Kennedy answered: “We may 
both get to know them better.” Said 
Khrushchev grimly: “I know them well 
enough now.” At one point, noting that 
the U.S. admits its own mistakes, Ken- 
nedy asked: “Do you ever admit you're 
wrong?” Khrushchev replied that Russia 
had already admitted the mistakes of the 
Stalin era. “Those weren't your mis- 
takes.” Kennedy shot back—and got no 
answer. 

Bone in the Throat. To the nation, 
Kennedy reported that there had been 
“no loss of tempers” during the talks. But 
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And above all, we have wholly different concepts of where the wor 


in the stalemated discussions over Berlin 
Khrushchev came perilously close to an- 
ger. The Soviet Premier explained that he 
intended to sign a peace treaty (perhaps 
by year’s end) with East Germany; after 
that, the West would be forced to deal 
with the East Germans for access to Ber- 
lin and the right to station troops there. 
Kennedy coolly answered that the West 
was in Berlin legally and would use force 
to maintain its rights there “at any risk.” 
Khrushchev reddened and said that West 
Berlin was a bone that must come out of 
the Soviet throat. 

Throughout the conversations, Kenne- 
dy kept to specifics hoping to steer Khru 
shchev away from opportunities to make 
speeches. For his part Khrushchev 
seemed surprisingly indifferent to the ulti- 
mate fate of at least two world trouble 
spots. The Soviet leader expressed his 
interest in seeing a truly neutral Laos— 
and left Kennedy with the impression 
that he might possibly help get the stalled 
Geneva talks off the ground—but added 
that Laos was of no great interest to the 
Soviet Union, Neither was Cuba, although 
Khrushc hev added that l ows polic les were 
fast turning Castro into a good Commu- 
nist. Kennedy bluntly denied the charge. 

Capitalist Captive. Khrushchev obvi 
ously had carefully prepared for his meet 
ing with the new U.S. President. He told 
Kennedy that he had read “all of your 
speeches,” even quoted back to the Presi 
dent phrases from last month’s second 
State of the Union address to Congress. 
Once Khrushchev declared that Kennedy 
had reversed an order that would have 
sent U.S. Marines to Laos; when Kennedy 
denied it, Khrushchev looked unbelieving. 
Khrushchev stuck by the error that Ken- 
nedy was the captive of top industrialists 
and financiers who met Khrushchev in 
New York on his 1959 U.S. tour. Even 
after Kennedy explained that not one of 
these businessmen had supported him 
during last year’s election, Khrushchev 
was unconvinced. “They are very clevei 
fellows,” he insisted, and let the matter 
drop. 

Going over his Vienna experience with 
friends last week, a tired, aching John 
Kennedy insisted that the ordeal had been 
Se 
clearer idea of the intensity of the strug- 
He had not expected 
any concessions—and he had certainly 
achieved none. But he had heard clearly 
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the voice of the enemy and thus better 
understood, because the U.S. and Soviet 
commitments are so strongly opposed that 
“it was going to be a close thing to pre- 
vent war. There is heightened danger for 
both countries.’ As he told the country 
(see following story), it had all been a 
very sobering experience. 


"But | Believe” 


Excerpts from President Kennedy's 
report: 

“Mr. Khrushchev and I had a very full 
and frank exchange of views on the ma- 
jor issues that now divide our two coun- 
tries. I will tell you now that it was a 
very sober two days. There was no dis- 
courtesy, no loss of tempers, no threats 
or ultimatums by either side. No advan 
tage or concession was either gained or 
given. No major decision was either 
planned or taken. No spectacular progress 
was either achieved or pretended. 

‘I wanted to make certain Mr. Khru- 
shchev knew this country and its policies 
that he understood our strength and our 
determination, and that he knew that we 
desired peace with all nations of every 
kind. I wanted to present our views to 
him directly, precisely, realistically, and 
with an opportunity for discussion and 
clarification. 

“The facts of the matter are that the 
Soviets and ourselves give wholly differ- 
ent meanings to the same words: war 
peace, democracy and popular will. We 
have wholly different views of right and 
wrong, of what is an internal affair and 
what is aggression. And above all, we 
have wholly different concepts of where 
the world is and where it is going. 

“The one area which afforded some 
immediate prospect of accord was Laos. 
Both sides endorsed the concept of a neu 
tral and independent Laos, much in the 
manner of Burma or ( bodia. Both 
sides recognized the importance of an ef- 
fective cease-fire. It is urgent that this be 
translated into new attitudes at Geneva 
enabling the International Control Com- 





mission to do its duty, to make certain 
that a cease-fire is enforced and main- 
tained. I am hopeful that progress can be 
made on this matter in the coming days 
at Geneva. 

But our most somber talks were on 
the subject of Germany and Berlin. I 
le it clear to Mr, Khrushchev that the 
security of Western Europe and therefore 
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our own security are deeply involved in 
our presence and our access rights to West 
Berlin, that those rights are based on law, 
not on sufferance; and that we are deter- 
mined to maintain those rights at any 
risk and thus our obligation to the people 
of West Berlin and their right to choose 
their own future. We are not seeking to 
change the present situation. A binding 
German peace treaty is a matter for all 
who were at war with Germany, and we 
and our allies cannot abandon our obliga- 
tion to the people of West Berlin. 

“Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not 
talk in terms of war. He believes the 
world will move his way without resort to 
force. Most of all, he predicted the tri- 
umph of Communism in the new and less- 
developed countries. He was certain that 
the tide there was moving his way, that 
the revolution of rising peoples would 
eventually be a Communist revolution, 
and that the so-called wars of liberation 
supported by the Kremlin would replace 
the old methods of direct aggression. 

“This is the Communist theory. But I 
believe just as strongly that time will 
prove it wrong, that liberty and independ- 
ence and self-determination, not Com- 
munism, is the future of man, and that 
free men have the will and the resources 
to win the struggle for freedom.” 


Backache 

Outwardly, the President of the U.S. 
seemed his usual active self. Returning 
from Europe, he made his television re- 
port to the nation, kept a campaign pledge 
to greet the senior class of the Tomah, 
Wis.. high school at the White House, ad- 
dressed graduating midshipmen at Annap- 
olis, spoke to editors of United Press In- 
ternational, and entertained the French 
Congo Republic’s President Fulbert You 
lou, who came with a huge pair of ele- 
phant tusks as gifts. But all the while 
John Kennedy was in considerable pain 
with a back injury—and at week's end he 
was on crutches. 

During his state visit to Canada last 
month Kennedy had attended a tree 
planting ceremony in front of Ottawa's 
Government House. Shoveling about ten 
spadefuls of dirt, he felt a twinge in his 
back but said nothing about it. During the 
next few days the pain grew worse and 
when, just before his trip to Europe, he 
went to rest at Hyannisport, he sent for 
the White House physician Dr. Janet 
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Travell. She diagnosed the ailment as “a 
lumbosacral strain,” treated the President 
with Novocain injections and hot packs. 
Out of public view, he used crutches to 
get about the big estate. 

The President's back continued to 
plague him throughout his trip to Europe. 
but he concealed his discomfort. Back in 
the U.S.. he took further treatment. un- 
derwent X-ray examinations, went on 
crutches again. 

According to Dr, Travell, the Presi- 
dent’s backache was of a common type 
that periodically afflicts about one person 
out of every four over 40. Indeed, it 
could be dismissed as a passing pain were 
it not for John Kennedy's long history of 
back trouble. He first suffered what appar- 
ently was a ruptured disc between two 
lumbar vertebrae while playing football 
as a Harvard sophomore. Again, the disc 
was jammed against spinal nerves in 1943, 
when his PT boat was run down by a Jap- 
anese destroyer. Doctors operated on the 
disc in 1944, but the pain continued, and 
ten years later, while a member of the 
Senate, Kennedy took to crutches. In the 
fall of 1954, in a double fusion of spinal 
discs, a metal plate was inserted in his 
back. But the area became infected, and 
his condition, aggravated by his adrenal 
insufficiency (for which he still takes a 
cortisone derivative), brought him near 
death. In another operation, the plate was 
removed, Aided by Dr. Travell’s Novo- 
cain treatments, Kennedy finally mended 
—and. during last year’s campaign, his 
health was pronounced “excellent.” 

Last weekend President Kennedy took 
off for a brief rest at the Palm Beach 
villa of a friend, Charles B. Wrightsman. 
There. as he slept for up to twelve hours 
at a stretch and swam in a heated. salt- 
water pool, his pain could be expected to 
ease—if, as his aides insisted. his new con- 
dition really had no connection with his 
old ailment. 











Jackie in Greece 

A crowd of 200 citizens lined up re- 
spectfully behind the rope barriers and 
watched as the 125-ft. yacht North Wind 
backed up to the quay at the thyme- 
scented village of Epidaurus. A tall, hand- 
some young woman stepped from the 
yacht and walked the length of the pier 
alone, followed at a distance by her four 
yachting companions. She was tawny with 
the Aegean sun, bare-legged. dressed casu- 
ally in a sleeveless beige dress—and it was 
hard to realize that she was the same Jac- 
queline Kennedy who had swept like a 
queen through Paris, Vienna and London 
only a few days before. 

Flags & Electra. Late that afternoon, 
in the splendid open-air theater of Epi- 
daurus, Jackie sat in rapt attention on a 
stone bench while actors of the National 
Theater of Greece performed an emotion- 
packed scene from Sophocles’ Electra. “I 
don’t speak Greek.” she said after the 
performance, “but I know Electra and 
other Greek tragedies very well from 
studying them at school.”’ As the North 
Wind pulled out of Epidaurus harbor 
and headed for a long weekend among 
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the Aegean isles, Jackie stood in the stern 
waving farewell with a tiny blue and 
white Greek flag. 

The First Lady's week in Greece was a 
respite after the rigors of her grand tour 
of the week before. When her husband 
tlew back to the U.S., she lingered on in 
London for two days of rest and antique 
hunting. Then she flew off for her Grecian 
odyssey. Her companions were her sister 
and brother-in-law, Prince and Princess 
Radziwill; John Mowinckel, deputy pub- 
lic affairs officer with the USIA in Paris. 
and his wife. In Greece, Jackie was the 
official guest of Prime Minister Constan- 
tine Karamanlis. but being a poor man 
with only a small apartment in Athens 
the Premier delegated his friend Marcos 
Nomikos, a wealthy shipping magnate and 
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a member of the Greek parliament. as 
substitute host. Nomikos put the North 
Wind and his villa in a seaside suburb of 
Athens (with a splendid, theatrical view 
of the distant Acropolis) at Jackie's dis- 
posal. While Jackie and her friends sunned 
and swam at the villa, units of the Greek 
navy patrolled the sea, a mile offshore. 
waving off intruders. When chartered 
yachts. full of newsmen, came too close. 
an excitable officer aboard a navy launch 
waved and shouted, “Not stop here! Not 
stop here! Mrs. Kennedy!” The helms- 
man left his wheel to join the shouting. 
and the launch crashed grandly into one 
of the press yachts for emphasis. 
Apollo & Grape Leaves. Alter Epidau- 
rus, the North Wind headed for the gem- 
like isle of Poros and a postcard panorama 
of lemon trees, whitewashed buildings, 
and brightly colored caiques in the harbor. 
The Greek government cut Delos, the 


island where Apollo was born, off from 
the outside world for a day. so that Jackie 
could enjoy its rubbled splendors alone. 
At Mykonos, an island with a population 
of 3,000 and 333 churches, every wall in 
the capital city, and even the cobble- 
stoned streets. had been given a fresh 
coat of whitewash, In a tavern in Hydra. 
Jackie enthusiastically joined a group of 
natives dancing the Kalamatianos. 

This week, the North Wind will touch 
the Greek mainland again, and after a 
round of formal entertainment, Jackie 
Kennedy will fly home again. ending a 
trip that wowed the Western world. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Dilemma 

TV's Jack Paar said that it was the 
honorable thing for the U.S. to do. Re- 
publican Senator Barry Goldwater said 
that it was blackmail. Democratic Elder 
Stateswoman Eleanor Roosevelt saw it as 
an opportunity for U.S, humanitarianism 
to assert itself. Columnist Robert Ruark 
denounced it as an obscene, criminal 
proposition. Wherever the average Amer- 
ican turned last week—to his television 
set, his newspaper, his favorite bartender 
or to his wife—he could get an argu- 
ment. The subject of controversy: Fidel 
Castro's idea of accepting U.S. tractors 
in exchange for prisoners taken in the 
disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion. The U.S. 
dilemma: a strong sense of responsibility 
for the lives of the men captured in the 
U.S.-sponsored attack as balanced against 
a real repugnance for paying ransom 
money to such a tinhorn Commie as Fidel 
Castro. 

Four days after Castro's original offer, 
a fund-raising committee was formed with 
three distinguished Americans at its head 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower and United Auto Workers Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, Not until three days 
later did the White House admit that 
President Kennedy himself had recruited 
the committee heads. At least one of the 
top committee members felt that he had 
been bilked by Kennedy: he had under- 
stood in his telephone conversation with 
the President that the whole project 
would receive publicly announced White 
House backing from the very start. 

Anti-Yangqui Mishmash. Still, the 
Tractors for Freedom committee moved 
ahead. It sent Castro a tentative schedule 
for the exchange between men and ma- 
chines. set a deadline for reply. Castro 
took his time, then. just a few hours 
before the deadline expired, cabled the 
committee. His message was a predictable 
mishmash of anti-Vangui invective. He 
accused the committee of stalling—which 
must have seemed silly even to him. He 
charged the U.S. with aggression. He even 
offered to forgo his desire for tractors if 
the U.S. would only give up such prisoners 
as Pedro Albizu Campos, a mentally mud- 
dled leader of Puerto Rican terrorists 
who, in 1950, attempted to assassinate 
President Truman. 

Then Castro tried to set a condition: 
“The raising and negotiation of this prob- 
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lem cannot be made only by cablegram, 
and it is better that a delegation should 
be sent to Cuba. In this there should be 
one of the principal members of the 
committee, preferably Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or Milton Eisenhower.” Castro 
obviously was elated at the prospect of 
making propaganda headlines out of hav- 
ing a Roosevelt or an Eisenhower come 
hat in hand to Havana. 

Milton Eisenhower and Eleanor Roose- 
velt turned down the invitation imme- 
diately. The committee then wired Cas- 
tro: “The committee does not believe that 
the interests either of the prisoners in- 
volved or of Cuba’s need for raising 
agricultural production can be best served 
by a propaganda duel through an ex- 
change of cables.” The committee was 
prepared to ship too tractors to Castro 
within two weeks, with other lots of 100 
to follow. Neither Eleanor Roosevelt nor 
Milton Eisenhower would go to Havana 
—but the committee had in mind sending 
six U.S. engineers and farm experts to 
complete negotiations. And, following a 
proposal that had been made the day 
before by former U.S. Ambassador Clare 
Boothe Luce, the committee suggested 
that the International Red Cross “han- 
dle the details relating to the release of 
the prisoners.” Mrs. Luce opposed the 
swap, but she felt that bringing in the Red 
Cross might clear up some U.S. official 
confusion and mismanagement. 

Grisly Negotiation. At week's end Cas- 
tro agreed to the committee's proposal 
for sending the six technicians, but in- 
sisted that they have power to discuss the 
“quality and amount” of the “indemniti- 
cation” demanded by Cuba. That was 
where things stood, but it was perfectly 
predictable that Dictator Castro would 
drag the whole grisly negotiation out as 
long as possible—and then, maybe, turn 
the entire proposition down. As the nego- 
tiations and the cable exchanges went on 
last week, the public furor within the 
U.S. became increasingly intense, Many 
Americans believed deeply that the U.S. 
had a moral obligation to try to rescue 
the survivors. At the same time, most rec- 
ognized that the ransom payments were 
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humiliating to the U.S. There could be 
general agreement that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration had bungled the whole busi- 
ness—because it gave the Government's 
stamp of approval to the deal, then tried 
to fog over the official U.S. role in the 
matter. 

Letters by the thousands rolled in to 
U.S. editors and Congressmen—and they 
were overwhelmingly against the exchange. 
Congress itself was sharply opposed. Bal- 
anced against such feelings was the evi- 
dence that Castro’s ransom demands had 
boomeranged against him as far as Latin 
American sentiment was concerned: na- 
tional committees were gathering funds 
to rescue the Cuban invaders in a dozen 
Latin American states, and the whole affair 
had finally convinced thousands of Lati- 
nos, at long last, that Fidel Castro was in 
fact a Communist criminal. 

Exploiting the troubled hearts of the 
Vanquis, Castro has cynically led the U.S. 
down a twisting road—and the end is no- 
where in sight. Many an expert on Latin 
America suspects that, in the end, Castro 
will never permit the men-for-machines 
swap to be consummated. But if he does, 
the U.S. and its citizens must soon find a 
method for serving humanitarian instincts 
while at the same time preserving nation- 
al honor. Such a method has so far been 
elusive. 


REPUBLICANS 
Making the Rounds 


Arizona’s Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater seemed to be everywhere at 
once last week. He showed up on Jack 
Paar’s late-night talkathon to denounce 
the tractor trade with Fidel Castro, He 
gave the commencement address at New 
York’s Long Island University, at the 
same time picking up his fourth honorary 
doctorate in ten days (the others were 
from Arizona State University, Hamilton 
College, Brigham Young University). He 
debated on television with New York's 
liberal Republican Senator Jacob Javits, 
was a great hit at a glittery Washington 
debut party for the daughter of former 
State Department Protocol Chief Wiley 
Buchanan. And he gave a typical two- 
fisted, newsmaking speech to the editors 
of United Press International. 

As chairman of the Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, Arizona's 
Goldwater travels the country with his eye 
clearly fixed on winning the 1962 elec- 
tions. But as a forceful spokesman for 
U.S. conservatism, he also makes his 
round in hope of winning converts to tis 
doctrine. Before college audiences, he 
speaks of the national need for an un- 
abashed patriotism, for courage in crises, 
for a return to the constitutional prin- 
ciples that made the U.S, great. “Freedom 
today—as always—is dependent upon 
Government confinement,” he told his 
audience at Long Island University, “for 
freedom can only be drained away through 
the concentration of authority.” 

To the U.P.I. editors, Goldwater made 
a slashing, campaign-style attack on Presi- 
dent Kennedy's “response to blackmail 


demands” in the Cuban tractor deal. Gold- 
water denounced U.S. Information Agency 
Director Edward R. Murrow (who has de- 
fended the deal) as a “Government-paid 
huckster,” declared that “if official policy 
is so shaky that the USIA has to be uti- 
lized to sell it to our own people, then 
that policy should be abandoned in favor 
of one that the American people can sup- 
port.” Labeling John Kennedy's cold war 
policy as “almost calculated confusion.” 
Goldwater called for the President to lay 
down a clear cold war objective that the 
Administration really intends to carry 
out. So far, said Goldwater, Kennedy’ 
“government by crisis’ has been “moving 
from one presidential message to another, 
switching its emphasis from one imagi- 
nary emergency to another with such ra- 
pidity that not even the Congress can 
make head or tail of the true needs of 
this nation.” 

It was on the Paar show that Goldwater 
was at his most forthright. He opposed 
the tractor deal on both political and prac- 
tical grounds, Said he: “Allowing a group 
of citizens, no matter how — well- 
intentioned they may be, to conduct our 
foreign affairs once could lead to a repeti- 
tion of it at any time a foreign Com- 
munist leader saw fit to take prisoners 
and then offered to release them, say for 
500 electric shavers or a solid-gold Cadil- 
lac or 200 tractors.” 

Goldwater added that the U.S. should 
think about ways of freeing U.S. citizens 
jailed in Red China. Paar worriedly asked 
“What could we have done outside of 
atomic war? It would have been war, 
wouldn't it?” Said Goldwater quietly 
“Well, what if it would? Can American 
people live in the kind of peace we would 
have if Communism were dominant in 
this world? Life wouldn't be worth liv- 
ing.” The audience burst into applause. 
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N Geneva, the city of celebrated dis- 


appointments. U.S.. British and 
Russian negotiators met last week for 
the 318th time to talk about a treaty 


banning explosive nuclear tests. No pro- 
gress was made. For that matter 
had been made during the exasperating 
31 months of discussion. And none was 
likely to be made in the foreseeable 
future. Said President Kennedy in 
his television report to the U.S. on his 


none 





Vienna sessions with Nikita) Khru 
shchev: “No hope emerged with re 
spect to the deadlocked Geneva con 


ference seeking a treaty to ban nuclear 
Our hopes end to 
for an end to the spread 


tests for an 


nuclear tests 





US'S DEAN 


of nuclear weapons, and for some slow 
ing down of the have 
struck a 

The dismal situation left it 
squarely up to President Kennedy to 
make one of the toughest decisions of 
his life: whether or not to resume U.S 
nuclear testing in 
agreement. But before any 


rms race been 


serious blow. 


Geneva 


lieu of a test-ban 
such decision 
could be made, it was necessary to under 
stand the long and 
the Geneva talks. 

"Unrealistic, Impractical."” For the 
past three years, the U.S. has taken the 
initiative in press 
ty. In August of 1 
hower invited the 
conference at Geneva to begin that Oct. 
31. The U.S.S.R. accepted. The U.S. 
unilaterally ended its testing on 


tortured history of 


1 test-ban trea 
President Eisen 


Soviets to a 


g for 








treaty 


own 


Oct. 30. The Soviets continued testing 
for several more weeks, and then, so 
they claimed, quit. 

In Geneva, the U.S. presented plan 


after plan, each calling for a ban to be 
enforced by international inspection. 
The Soviets wanted to halt all 
first. then dicker about inspection, Dis- 
gusted by the lack of progress. President 


tests 


Eisenhower said in December of 1959 
that the U.S. felt free to resume testing 
—but would publicly announce any 


blasts before actually triggering them. 
To prevent that, the Soviets made 
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THE LONG, FUTILE TALKS AT GENEVA 


what seemed to be a few 
They agreed to sign a treaty banning all 
easily detectable blasts in the atmos- 
phere, in space. in the sea, and under- 
ground tests of more than 19 kilotons— 
about the size of the bomb that fell on 
Hiroshima. In return for that, they de- 
manded that both sides declare a “vol- 
untary” ban on smaller, underground 
nuclear explosions, which are virtually 
undetectable without inspection. Mean- 
while. said the Soviets. they would heed 
a U.S. call to work jointly toward better 
detection methods. To the U.S.. the 
Soviet carrot looked tasty. Russia 
seemed to be conceding that some sort 
of inspection was necessary and that ex 
isting blast-detection techniques needed 
improvement. Thus the U.S. decided to 
keep talking rather than resume testing. 


concessions, 


It has all come to nothing—or maybe 
worse than nothing. The Soviets have 





attempts to improve biast- 
detection Whenever the U.S. 
offered a concession on inspection, the 
U.S.S.R upped the ante. For example 
the U.S. had originally held out for a 
27-month moratorium on “small blasts 

while the Soviets demanded a halt of 
four or five years; when the U.S. pro 
posed a compromise of three years. the 
U.S.S decided to insist upon an “in 


stalled all 
devices. 





definite” moratorium. Again. the U.S. 
originally wanted 20 on-site inspections 
1 year in Russia. while the Soviets 
would tolerate only three. A couple 
of weeks ago. when the U.S.’s tough 
patient Negotiator Arthur Dean offered 
a new compromise plan — providing 
for twelve inspections annually on 
Soviet soil, Russian Delegate Semyon 


(Scratchy Tsarapkin damned the 


idea as “unrealistic. impractical and not 
conducive to 

Troika Tripe. By far the 
stumbling block is the Soviet’s demand 
for rhe U.S.S.R. insists that any 
ban on nuclear tests be policed by a 
three-headed 
composed of a Russian 
t “neutralist 
veto any action toward inspection. The 
Soviets call this lovely notion “troika 
THe Wortp). The West calls it 
tripe. Says the British delegate at Ge 
neva, Sir Michael Wright Troika ends 
hopes for a nuclear test ban 
trolled disarmament, and 
for kind of international peace- 
keeping machinery. This is an act of in 
ternational sabotage. 

There are all many why 
Nikita Khrushchev might want the Ge 
neva talks to continue unsuccessfully 
forever. The U.S. has a much bigger 
and better variety of nuclear warheads 
than the Soviets. The Soviets can only 
close that gap by continuing with secret 
tests while U.S. tests stand suspended. 
Central Russia has plenty of under- 
ground salt mines where nuclear explo- 
sions would make hardly a quiver on a 
far-off seismograph. And at least one Lop 


agreement. 


viggest 
1 veto. 
international 


an American and 
one of whom could 


commission 


my 


(see 


for con 
worse still 
any 


too reasons 


U.S. official says that the West has late- 
ly recorded some “pretty big bangs” in- 
side the U.S.S.R. -although whether 
they were of nuclear nature remains 
open to question, 

Beyond that. there is the problem of 
such next-generation weapons as the 
“neutron” bomb, now a drawing-board 
idea that testing might bring to reality. 
Compared with existing nuclear weap- 
ons. the neutron bomb would be cheaper 
and more adaptable to military purposes 
in the sense that its deadly “bullets 
would shower specific areas without long- 
lasting contamination (Time, Nov. 30 
The first power to the 
bomb will military 


195g}. 
neutron 


possess 


gain great 


HOWARD SOCHURER re 








RUSSIA’S TSARAPKIN 


The 
were experimenting with the 


superiority. Soviets, by their own 
admission 
neutron process as far back as 1952. 

The Bladder Technique. Balancing all 
these factors John Kennedy decided to 
talk and test for the 
To Ambassador Dean in 
instructions to continue trying to outsil 
the Russians (which Dean wryly 
the bladder technique ). The faint hope 
was that U.S. patience and the pressure 
of world opinion might just wring out 
Russian concession, “The stakes 
are too important.” said President Ken 
nedy, “for us to abandon the draft treaty 
we have offered at Geneva. 

But patience wearing thin. U.S. 
negotiators in Geneva grumbled that the 
Russians clearly do not believe that the 
U.S. will resume atomic testing. In pri 


not time being. 


Geneva went 


calls 


some 


was 


vate sessions, the Soviets have often 
chided the U.S. negotiators that “you 
won't test because you know world 


opinion is dead set against it. 

President Kennedy made clear that his 
final decision is yet to come. Last week 
he was seriously considering setting off 
blasts even while continuing 
to negotiate at Geneva. Said a top U.S. 
disarmament policymaker: “It hardly 
seems prudent in the light of present 
events to risk the security and survival 
of this country on the good faith of the 
Soviet Union.” 


some test 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


Blows Against Communism 

There is at least one thing that U.S. 
Communists like about the U.S.: they can 
enjoy the protection of U.S. institutions 
—free speech, free assembly, etc.—while 
working to destroy those same _institu- 





tions. But last week the U.S. Supreme 
Court set some limits on the extent to 
which the Communists may go in using 
the U.S. system to bring down the U.S. 
In two cases involving the constitutional 
balance between individual liberty and 
national security, the court stood for se- 
curity. But on each case the vote was § 
to 4, and the issue was sharply fought. 
The Higher Right. In the first case, 
the court upheld the disclosure provision 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950, which requires that Communist 
“action” and “front” groups must register 
with the Attorney General as subver- 
sive and foreign-dominated organizations, 
Registration means quite a lot, It obliges 





BLACK 


STEWARI 


ment to hold that it prohibits Congress 
from removing the mask.” 

The dissents were strong. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, Justice William Brennan 
and Justice William O. Douglas held that 
forced registration means forced self- 
incrimination—in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment. Justice Hugo Black argued 
that the First Amendment freedoms 
“must be accorded to the ideas we hate, 
or sooner or later they will be denied to 
the ideas we cherish.” 

Predictably, Communist General Secre- 
tary Gus Hall announced that the party 
will refuse to obey the order to register. 
In Washington, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy said that the deadline is Aug. 9, 
and that the party will be fined $10,000 
for every day thereafter that it fails to 
comply with the order. Communist lead- 
ers may also be fined and sentenced to 
five years in prison. 

The Lower Level. In the second case, 
the court upheld the long disputed “mem- 
bership clause” of the Alien Registration 


tor Bennelt 
FRANKFURTER 


Ww 


Lawyers in unusually deep-seated disagreement. 


the party and its fronts to list the names, 
aliases and addresses of their officers, 
members and contributors, compels those 
organizations to identify all broadcasts 
and publications as Communist in origin, 
removes the organizations’ tax exemp- 
tions, and forbids members to hold pass- 
ports, Government jobs, defense-plant 
employment or labor union offices. 

For eleven years the Communists have 
dodged those penalties. In court after 
court they have argued that registration 
deprives them of their rights of free 
speech, press and association. But Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, speaking for the ma- 
jority, held that there is a higher right— 
the right of Congress “to bring foreign- 
dominated organizations out into the open 
where the public can evaluate their activ- 
ities informedly against the revealed back- 
ground of their character, nature and con- 
nections.” Added Frankfurter: “Where 
the mask of anonymity which an organi- 
zation’s members wear serves the double 
purpose of protecting them from popular 
prejudice and of enabling them to cover 
over a foreign-directed conspiracy, infil- 
trate into other groups and enlist the sup- 
port of persons who would not, if the 
truth were revealed, lend their support, it 
would be a distortion of the First Amend- 
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(Smith) Act of 1940. Ten years ago, in 
the Dennis case, the court had sustained 
the convictions of top Communist Party 
organizers under the Smith Act. Now it 
ruled that lower-level members may also 
be prosecuted. 

But not all of them. Last week the 
court let stand the 1955 conviction of 
Junius Irving Scales, onetime Commu- 
nist chief in the Carolinas, who had been 
sentenced to six years in prison, It also set 
aside the five-year sentence of John Fran- 
cis Noto, chairman of the western New 
York subdistrict of the party. There was 
a fine distinction. Scales had been con- 
victed of actively intending to bring off a 
revolution; but the Government had not 
proved that Noto was actually inciting 
anyone to violent action. 

Justice John Marshall Harlan, writing 
for the majority in the Scales case, stated 
that a Communist may indeed be con- 
victed—but only if he is an “active and 
purposive” party member. Thus the Jus- 
tice Department must prove that the in- 
dividual Communist has demonstrated 
“specific intent to accomplish overthrow.” 
The job will not always be easy or even 
possible. But where it is, the U.S. will be 
able to throw U.S. Communists, of all 
degree and pecking order, into jail. 


A Majority of One 


The Supreme Court is composed of 
nine lawyers, and it is the nature of law- 
yers to disagree with one another. But as 
last week's pair of 5-4 decisions involving 
domestic Communists indicated, the pres- 
ent nine lawyers are in unusually deep- 
seated disagreement (except in segrega- 
tion cases, on which they are almost 
invariably for integration). During the 
current session, notably in cases involving 
national security as balanced against in- 
dividual rights, four have generally stood 
on one side, four on the other, and the 
man who made the majority was the new- 
est, youngest of them all. The groupings: 

The Restrainers. When he mulls over 
a difficult decision in the Supreme Court, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter often likes to 
consider the words of one of his heroes, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. “About 75 years 
ago.” Holmes once said, “I learned that 
I was not God. And so when the people 
want to do something I can't find any- 
thing in the Constitution expressly for- 
bidding them to do, I say, whether I 
like it or not. ‘Goddamit, let ‘em do it.’” 

Heeding Holmes, Felix Frankfurter has 
time and again supported the will of the 
people—as that will is expressed in acts 
passed by the U.S. Congress and the state 
legislatures. Doing so, he has become the 
leader of a bloc of four Justices who 
believe in “judicial restraint”—meaning 
that the court should support the valid 
acts of Congress or other governing bod- 
ies. even when the Justices personally, 
politically or philosophically disagree with 
them. The other three in the Frankfurter 
group are Tom C. Clark, Charles E. Whit- 
taker and John Marshall Harlan. 

The Activists. In sharp opposition is 
another bloc of four Justices, who hold 
that the court should strike down laws 
that in any way interfere with civil liber- 
ties, even when those liberties collide with 
governmental prerogatives as also pro- 
vided by the Constitution, 

These “judicial activists” are Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, Justices William O. 
Douglas. William Brennan and Hugo 
Black, who, at 7s, is their patriarch. Their 
often-cited guide is the First Amendment, 
which they hold is clear and absolute: 
“Congress shall make no law” abridging 
the freedoms of speech, religion, press and 
peaceable assembly. 

The Swing Man. The split is sharpest 
in cases involving Communists. The 
Black-Warren wing usually supports the 
constitutional rights of the individual, 
while the Frankfurter group upholds the 
will of the community, i.e., the laws 
passed by Congress in the interest of 
national security. Swinging between those 
two groups and casting the decisive vote 

as he did on last week’s 5-to-4 decisions 
curbing the Communists—is the newest 
Justice, Potter Stewart, 46. Says one of 
Washington's top trial lawyers: “You go 
up to argue before the court now, and 
you just talk to Stewart. You forget 
about the other Justices.” 

So far this session, the court has split 
on 25 key cases of individual rights v. 
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Boats. Cars AND PLANES AT Arn GUARD TRAINING SITE 
Dedication with fun for a chaser. 


Government responsibilities. Not counting 
the cases in which they did not participate 
Frankfurter and Harlan have sided with 
the Government 17 times, Clark 19 times 
and Whittaker 22 times. On the other side, 
Brennan has supported the individual 16 
times, Warren 17 times. Black 18 times 
and Douglas 22 times. Stewart has split 
almost evenly—12 times for the individ- 
ual, 13 times for the Government. Last 
year, the Justices divided their votes in 
much the same proportion. 

All of which means that President Ken- 
nedy’s first appointment to the court will 
be a crucial one. The man chosen may 
decisively alter the balance. 


MICHIGAN 


Brief Romance 

Of the 20 new U.S. governors who took 
office this year, none was more eager to 
get going than Michigan's John Swainson. 
But by last week, like many another fresh- 
man Governor across the U.S., Democrat 
Swainson, 35, had discovered that cam- 
paign saying was a far cry from in-office 
doing. 

Swainson stepped into the shoes of 
Democratic Governor G.  Mennen 
(“Soapy”) Williams. whose six terms of 
financial feuding with Michigan’s Repub- 
lican legislature had teetered the state to 
the brink of bankruptcy. After Soapy 
anyone would have looked good to the 
G.O.P. legislators, and Swainson looked 
especially promising: he was elected on 
his record as Lieutenant Governor, as a 
state senator, and as a World War II 
combat veteran who lost both legs below 
the knee. The legislators were delighted 
when Swainson dropped around to pay 
them a surprise visit on the opening day 
of their 1961 

But the minute Swainson began poking 
into Michigan's fiscal mess—the problem 
that popped Soapy’s bubble—he also ran 
into trouble. In short order. the legislature 
killed the income tax that Swainson had 
proposed in order to lower the 
deficit of $67 million. It cut back Swain- 
son's request for aid to state universities 
and colleges from $105.7 
400,000, upsetting the schools’ delicately 
balanced budgets and forcing them all to 
restrict enrollments next fall. Especially 
hard hit by the reduction was poor but 
proud Wayne State University in mid- 
town Detroit, which relies almost entirely 
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on public funds, has no endowments ‘o 
match those of the University of Michi- 
gan or Michigan State University. 

What was more, the Republicans were 
quick to blame Swainson for some politi- 
cal partisanship when he vetoed a bill call- 
ing for stricter voter registration in De- 
troit, the Democratic stronghold that the 
G.O.P. suspects of wholesale vote stealing 
last November. 

Just before the legislature adjourned 
last week, Governor Swainson really en- 
raged the Republicans: he vetoed a bill 
that would have barred payments of 
state unemployment benefits to Michigan 
employees thrown out of work by the 


effects of an out-of-state strike (as in 
the case of a Michigan auto company 


that laid off men after its Ohio supplier 
plant was struck by the United Auto 
Workers). The Republicans shouted that 
Swainson, like Soapy before him, was 
playing the U.A.W. game. Retorted Swain- 
son Strictly a political charge, of 
course.” Thus the brief romance between 
John Swainson and the Michigan legisla- 
ture was finally and completely phfft. 


LOUISIANA 
A Matter of Morale 


Up to a Gulfport, Miss. 
week cruised a Pontiac 
There the owner unloaded a wondrous ar- 
ray of equipment; an indoor barbecue set 
and an outdoor barbecue set. a box of 
charcoal and a box of and pans. 
cocktail glasses, an ice chest, a bottle of 
gin, a bottle of bourbon, a bottle of blend- 
ed whisky, two deck chairs. four books 
about the stock market, a rack of record 
albums, a set of golf clubs, crab nets. a 
Coleman lamp for flounder fishing, a foot- 
ball, two tennis rackets, playing cards, a 
hi-fi set. beach sandals, a straw hat—and 
a set of military uniforms. Then, mixing 
himself an old-fashioned, he settled down 
to begin his two weeks’ summer training 
with the Louisiana Air National Guard's 
1sgth Fighter Group. 

Across the U.S. this summer 
of National Guardsmen will trudge re- 
luctantly off for two weeks of required 
duty in the dust of Massachusetts’ Fort 
Devens, the red clay of Fort 
Benning, and the isolation of dozens of 
other dreary installations. But for the past 
six years, the Sco members of Louisiana's 
159th Fighter Group have barely been 


motel last 
station wagon. 


pots 


thousands 


Georgia s 
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able to wait for their training sessions to 
begin at Gulfport, a resort town on the 
silvery sands of the Gulf Coast. 

Ogled Show Girls. As they congregated 
at Gulfport, many married men brought 
their wives to motels. some bachelors 
shared beach cottages—and one free liver 
installed his mistress in comfortable, con- 
venient quarters. At Gulfport’s Munici- 
pal Airport, the mess hall ordered an 
extra 500 Ibs. of ice a day to keep the 
Guardsmen’s drinks tall and cool. During 
the day, the Guardsmen set off for the 
beach, headed for the bayvous to fish for 
bream, At night they swarmed into Gulf- 
port's nightspots to gamble at the tables 
and ogle the show girls. There was little 
work for the unit's recreation officer. Said 
he: “Last year I tried to organize a soft- 
ball league, It was a real flop. They were 
all at the beach, or fishing—or someplace. 
They didn’t need any more recreation.” 

lo make sure everyone has enough fun, 
the rs5gth begins work at 7 a.m., and near- 
lv everyone is done by 3 p.m. The base 
supply unit improves even on this sched- 
ule: it has two duty shifts. one from 
am. to rt a.m. and the other from 11 
a.m. until 3 p.m. Mused one supply man 
last week; “Of course the four hours in 
the second shift include time out for 
lunch, But. on the other hand, that shift 
does break up your day.” 

Dedicated Men. Yet for all its charm- 
ing ways, the 159th Fighter Group is con- 
sidered by the Pentagon to be a crack 
Air National Guard outiit. The group can 
put eight of its 16 F-102 jet interceptors 
into the air within 20 minutes, can come 
to full operational strength (pilots. main- 
tenance men, armorers) in less than an 
hour. The hard core of the Soo-man 
group is 175 fulltime employees who are 
“civilian personnel.” With 
many of the re- 
bored with the 
Guard—were it not for the annual train- 
ing in Gulfport. Says Louisiana's Colonel 
Milton O. Barth: “It's 
factor. Lieut. Colonel Daniel F. 
Hynes, the 159th’s executive officer: 
“These men are dedicated.” They sure are 
—and they sure ought to be. 
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THE WORLD 





RUSSIA 
The Three Horses 


Best expression of Khrushchev’s cur- 
rent mood—amiable but implacable—is 
his new troika tactic. Deceptively attrac- 
tive. the troika seems promise some- 
thing for everyone: a committee of three 
(one Communist, one Westerner, one neu 
tral) to take over every major world 
problem. Why not? smiled Soviet Dele- 
gate Georgy Pushkin to the U.S.’s Averell 
Harriman at the Laos peace talks last 
week. “Troika means three beautiful horses 
moving smoothly in stride, pulling a sled.” 
The catch is that the three must be unani- 
mous, thus guaranteeing the Russians a 
velo al every step. 

Recognizing this, President John F. 
Kennedy went to meet Nikita Khru- 
shchev in Vienna hoping to find some give 
in the Soviet position. Khrushchev would 
not budge. “This is a basic Soviet posi- 
tion and not negotiable.” said Nikita 
firmly. He was frank to admit that it all 
began last year, when U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold was able to 
maneuver the Reds out of the Congo. It 
was at the shoe-banging U.N, General 
Assembly session in September that Khru- 


LAOS 


effective cease-fire” 


himself “hopeful” that this could 
attitudes at Geneva.” 


Che hope did not last long. Even before Kennedy spoke, 
Russian-supplied guns opened up on 


village of Padong. high on a 6,000-ft. 
held territory, but manned by two 


barrage lasted all day and all night 


the small Laotian 
ridge in Communist- 
holdout battalions of 
royal soldiers. most of them untrained Meo tribesmen. The 
and at dawn the de- 


shchev first broached the troika idea, de- 
manding that the U.N. Secretariat be run 
not by one man. but by a team of three 
secretaries. Since then Moscow's delegates 
have applied it to every international 
conference in sight, including Laos and 
the nuclear test ban talks. 

Surprisingly few neutral nations have 
been taken in. They have seen enough of 
the Russian veto technique to realize that 
it could paralyze the very international 
bodies in which they put their trust. 

At the test-ban talks. Russia's Semyon 
(“Scratchy”) Tsarapkin was candid: “We 
are never again going to be caught with a 
neutral as we were at the U.N.” And 
there the Russian horse sat, on its 
haunches. 


ei 
Kissing Mood 

Nikita Khrushchev bounced back into 
Moscow like a man who felt he had car- 
ried off all the marbles. “That tireless 
herald of friendship and cooperation 
among nations.” as Pravda called him, 
had not been so gay since he gave up 
heavy drinking. Flying direct from Vien- 
na, he arrived just in time to greet Indo- 
nesia’s wide-roaming President Sukarno 
whom he presented with a car and a six- 


he favored “an ter. 


“be translated into new on all fronts,” he 


Luangprabang, 
can stop them.’ 


hide-and-seek,”’ 


contemptuous. 
he said. 
take off for the North Pole. 

Compromise. Since the West was not prepared to fight 
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RUSSIAN PAINTER'S 
It will not go fa 


foot bronze statue of a Soviet sports- 
woman. Next night Khrushchev brought 
all the top Soviet brass to Sukarno’s both 
birthday party, held on the lawn of the 
Indonesian embassy. 

As a band struck up a Caucasian /es- 
ghinka, Khrushchey shoved Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev toward First Dep- 
uty Premier Anastas Mikoyan. “Dance 


Further Disaster for the West 


PYHE one substantive accord to come out of Vienna was 

Nikita Khrushchev’s statement that 
in Laos. In his otherwise grim speech 
reporting on the meeting, President John Kennedy declared 


condition for attending the conference, had no ready coun- 
The pro-Western Laotian Premier, Prince Boun Oum 
who has been sitting on the Riviera doing nothing in partic 
ular, was not much help. ‘The Pathet Lao are the strongest 
wailed. “They will capture Vientiane 
Savannakhet, anything they want. 

Prince 
with his rival princes to plead for peace. But Prince Sou- 
vanna was openly 


Nothing 
Soun Oum hoped to get together 


“Boun Oum is playing 
“If we would go to Nice, he might 
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fenders fled. leaving the village to the Communists. 

In Geneva, Western negotiators were grim. They had been 
sitting around waiting for the return of Russian Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko with word from Moscow. But 
mocking. “My 


when he arrived next day. he was almost 


pockets are empty.” he said. 

Cleansing. In protest at the flagrant violation of the 
cease-fire, U.S. Ambassador Averell Harriman announced 
that the U.S. would boycott the conference until fighting 
stopped. The British and French backed him up. But the 
Communists did not even bother to deny the shooting. 
Padong is “the Dienbienphu of tg61 for the U.S..” crowed 
the New China News Agency, predicting that just as France 
had been forced to negotiate from defeat in 1954. the U.S. 
would now have to surrender Laos. The Communists’ two 
favorite Laotian princes, ex-Premier Souvanna Phouma and 
his half brother. Souphanouvong. arrived in Geneva from 
Moscow to explain that Padong was only a “cleansing” 
operation (Western delegates were calling it a disaster, but 
in some Ways, Souvanna’s term was more accurate, since in 
typical Laotian fashion, only ten defenders were killed at 
Padong before the royal army fled). 

The U.S., which had made the cease-fire its only small 


(De Gaulle told Kennedy flatly that he would not under any 
circumstances approve of any SEATO intervention involv- 
ing the use of troops), it was prepared to keep on sitting at 
Geneva in the hope that something would turn up. At 
week's end. Britain's Foreign Secretary Lord Home launched 
vet another compromise plan, under which the U.S. would 
stop its airdrops of arms to pockets of troops stranded 
behind enemy lines, and the Communists would stop shoot- 
ing. Gromyko told Harriman that this sounded fine—though 
there was reason, on the record, to wonder how much 
another Communist cease-fire promise meant. 

No matter what happened at Geneva. the key question 
remaining seemed to be how the Princes Souvanna Phouma 
and Souphanouvong would split up power between them 
once they take over Laos, Here, too, the outlook was dim. 
Souvanna is recognized by the Communists as Premier, and 
2,000 good troops commanded by Captain Kong Le support 
him. Both Kong Le and Souvanna insist that they do not 
want a Communist Laos. But Souphanouvong, a Mephisto- 
phelean-looking fellow in his sideburns and trim mustache, is 
a hardened Communist guerrilla. His sneaker-shod troops 
total 12,000 and are veterans of jungle fighting. It is obvi- 
ously the winning team—and getting stronger every day. 
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7 COURTESY UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Vrew or TROIKA 
... if one horse is on its haunches. 





you two,” he said. Rising to the occasion, 
Brezhnev whipped out a white handker- 
chief, clapped it over his head and swayed 
through the girl's part with Mikoyan. 
Pointing to Mikoyan, Khrushchev 
quipped: “He's a good dancer and that’s 
why we keep him on the job.” 

Then a second band broke into a num- 
ber that goes. “Indonesia is free—cha 


cha cha.” Sukarno grabbed Nina Khru- 
shchey for a partner. Nikita leaped up 
himself, waggled through a few steps. 
took a bongo drum and thumped it for 
a while. Then he seized Sukarno’s silver- 
headed marshal’s baton and began leading 
the band. Sukarno said he would expect 
some new Soviet credits in return. 
“Look!” howled Khrushchev, pulling out 
empty pockets. “He robs me of every- 
thing. He takes everything I have.” 

The climax of the evening came in 
true Sukarno style. A flock of pretty 
Indonesian girls he had brought with him 
to Moscow in his chartered U.S. jet 
rushed up and kissed the top Soviet lead- 
ers. Sukarno then demanded to be kissed 
in return by a Russian girl. Resourcefully. 
Nina Khrushchev walked into the crowd 
of lower-ranking guests and spied a pretty 
girl. “Are you Russian?” she asked. “Yes.” 
said the girl. “Then come and kiss Presi- 
dent Sukarno,” commanded Nina. The 
girl said no, she did not want to. Her 
husband said he did not want her to. But 
Nina was not to be denied. “Oh, please 
come,” she said. “You only have to kiss 
him once, not twice.” 

Reluctantly, the girl came forward and 
got soundly kissed. Khrushchev thanked 
her for “upholding Russian honor,” and 
with that he left the party, an hour be- 
hind schedule and apparently without a 
care in the world. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Conscience v. Convenience 

Three months ago the U.S. risked the 
displeasure of its NATO allies by sup- 
porting an Afro-Asian resolution in the 
U.N. Security Council calling for an in- 
vestigation of Portugal's police action in 
Angola. The expected reaction ranged 
from cool disapproval in London and 
Paris to violent attacks on the U.S. in 
Lisbon and Luanda. Last week the U.S. 
again chose to stand on its anticolonial 
convictions even at the risk of embar- 
rassing a European ally. 

The issue was a Security Council reso- 
lution inspired by 42 Afro-Asian states, 
demanding that Portugal “desist forth- 
with from repressive measures” in Angola 
and take “immediate steps” toward giving 
Angola self-government and independ- 
ence. The Russians loudly demanded out- 
right condemnation of the Portuguese, 
hoping to force the U.S. into the position 
of “protecting” the colonialist Portuguese. 

But the Africans have gained in ma- 
turity in the few months since Nikita 
Khrushchev first banged his shoe on a 
U.N. desk. They recognize that nothing 
much can be done in the U.N. unless it 
has the backing of the U.S., and they 
have shown willingness. to accept mod- 
erate measures that the U.S. can sup- 
port. Furthermore, Russian influence has 








BERLIN: The Bone in Russia’s Throat 





S Nikita Khrushchev last week rumbled his new threats 
against the Western presence in Berlin, the reasons for 

his ire were shuffling through the long lines at West Berlin's 
big. drab Marienfelde clearing center for refugees. They 
were the Grenzgdnger, the border-hopping escapees from 
East Germany who flee to the West by the hundreds each 
week, making a mockery of Communist claims of providing 
a better life, and sapping the strength of their limping. 
labor-short country. Since 1945, some 4,000,000 East Ger- 
mans—almost one-fourth of East Germany's entire present 
population—have fled to the West. Some have braved the 


guards, watchdogs and barbed wire to slip directly across the 
long, 400-mile zonal frontier that separates the two Ger- 
manys. But most have chosen the safer route through occu- 
pied Berlin, where. by Big Four agreement, anyone can ride 
the subway or elevated train to the freedom of West Berlin, 


where airliners are waiting to whisk them to safety in West 
Germany itself. 

Down Tools. Through this leak in the Iron Curtain, the 
very lifeblood of East Germany dribbles out at a steady, 
undiminished rate. Almost 75% of the escapees are under 
45—the very age group that Communist Boss Walter Ul- 
bricht needs most to boost production and fulfill East 
Germany's role as one of the U.S.S.R.’s biggest trade 
partners and source of much of the Communist bloc’s 
heavy machinery. 

Since 1954. more than 16,000 trained engineers have 
flown the coop. At one hydraulic-equipment plant in Saxony, 
17 top engineers departed en masse with all the blueprints. 
East German universities have lost 912 professors and in- 
structors; 16,300 primary and secondary school teachers 
have abandoned their blackboards. In six years, 5,107 doc- 
tors, dentists and veterinarians left the country. Among 
last week’s crop of refugees were an airport director, the 
technical director of the big nationalized steel plant at 


Thale, and the chief doctor of Leipzig University’s surgical 
clinic (his predecessor fled to the West seven months ago). 

Adding insult to injury, two-thirds of all the refugees 
from what Ulbricht fondly calls “the first worker and peas- 
ant state in German history” have been workers and peas- 
ants, and no fewer than 3,933 card-carrying members of 
Communist Ulbricht’s elite Socialist Unity Party joined 
the departing hordes in 1960 alone. 

Carrot & Stick. “We must wage a decisive battle against 
the migration,” cried Ulbricht a few weeks ago, admitting 
that this “organized slave trade” with other Western activi- 
ties in West Berlin, costs East Germany “one _ billion 
marks annually.” What bothers Ulbricht is satellite East 
Germany’s lagging rate of industrial expansion; it was large- 
ly shortage of labor that forced Ulbricht to scrap East Ger- 
many’s aircraft industry a few months ago. In desperation, 
the party is urging housewives to go into the factories, and 
schoolchildren often “donate” a day of work in the fields. 

Pudgy Walter Ulbricht has tried both the carrot (higher 
wages) and the stick (police purges) in his efforts to keep 
his citizens at home. In fact, every time the Communists try 
to impose an unpopular policy, the refugee rate among the 
group most affected increases and more valuable manpower 
is lost. Thus Berlin keeps the Communists from being as 
ruthless as they would like. So far this year, the refugee exo- 
dus rate is even higher than last year. 

Khrushchev growled to President Kennedy in Vienna last 
week that Berlin was a bone in his throat, and it must be 
removed. Just as grimly, the President of the U.S. replied 
that the West is in Berlin legally, not by Russia’s sutierance, 
and intends to stay there. 

If Berlin is a painfully exposed position for the West, it is 
an almost intolerable embarrassment for Khrushchev. For 
all the world to see, its refugees are vivid proof that, given a 
choice, men still choose freedom. 
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dropped sharply. In African eyes, Khru- 
shchev had proved a total flop in the 
Congo. Even some of his best African 
friends. among them Egypt's Nasser 
(see below) and Ghana’s Nkrumah, have 
learned that dealing with Khrushchev is 
frustrating. In fact, Nkrumah has re- 
portedly concluded that Khrushchev’s 
“troika” is a dangerous obstacle to Af- 
rica’s aspirations. 

Four days of feverish negotiation pro- 
duced a compromise resolution calling 
on the Portuguese but not the Angolans 
to stop the slaughter, but threatening 
no sanctions against the Portuguese. It 
passed g-o. Britain and France abstaining, 
while the U.S. voted aye with the Rus- 
sians. Said one U.S. official: “It was our 
vote on the first Angola resolution that 
convinced these Afro-Asians that we 
meant what we preached about colonial- 
ism. We had to go along.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Hard Decision 


To join the Common Market or not? 
The agonizing question followed Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan everywhere, 
even up to Cambridge, where at his side 
to receive an honorary degree was the 
original Mr, Europe himself, Jean Mon- 
net (see cut), first head of Europe's 
Coal and Steel Community, forerunner 
of the Common Market. 

As if dancing a stately minuet, Macmil- 
lan seemed to advance toward Europe one 
minute. then twirl and step backward the 
next. Was he being too cautious? “Forever 
Amber,” sniffed the Liberal Party's pep- 
pery Lady Violet Bonham Carter, echo- 
ing the growing criticism of Mac's leader- 
ship in general. The British public now 
seemed squarely in favor of making com- 
mon cause with the Europeans, was be- 
ginning to grumble as the government 





Asse sted Pre 
MAcMILLAN & MONNET 


In a minuet. 
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held back. Even the usually loyal London 
Times had stern words for the P.M.: 
“The government must set the pace... 
it must cease to shilly-shally ... The 
pound is weak; no one is quite sure wheth- 
er an economic crisis is around the corner 
or not; Britain appears almost as a fright- 
ened suitor at the feet of the Common 
Market.’ 

Fact was, it had become almost certain 
that Britain would join the Common 
Market some day, somehow, and _ this 
clear probability was chopping away the 
foundations from under Britain's own 
competing economic club, the Outer Seven 
free-trade area; already the Danes and 
Norwegians of the Outer Seven were eying 
the Common Market with envy, and the 
Swedes were readying a deal with Europe’s 
Six for the day when Macmillan finally 
decides to jump. And there was still the 
problem of how to open Britain's mar- 
kets to Europe without destroying the 
vast empire preference system that is 
Britain’s main link with the Common- 
wealth. 

Macmillan’s task was made no easier by 
the way things were going on the Conti- 
nent last week. France, anxious to find 
markets for its burgeoning farm surpluses, 
abruptly demanded a common agricul- 
tural price and marketing system that 
would rule throughout the Common Mar- 
ket. To back their demand, the French 
threatened to veto any further industrial 
tariff reduction in the Common Market 
unless an agricultural agreement was 
reached. 

Inclusion of farm goods was a basic 
provision of the original Rome treaty, 
but the West Germans, whose farmers 
are heavily protected by price subsidies 
and steep tariffs, have managed to stall 
year after year. As for Britain, it has 
always insisted it could join the Common 
Market Six only if its own farm prices 
were left unaffected. But the message 
from France was clear: the longer Britain 
waited, the higher the price would be. 


Jackie & Jill 


Chief guardian of stage morality in 
Britain is a court officer of the Queen 
called the Lord Chamberlain. His jaun- 
diced eye fell upon the lyrics of a song 
scheduled for a forthcoming revue pro- 
phetically entitled The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets Noting that the song con- 
cerns “the wife of a head of state,” the 
Lord Chamberlain ordered the skit de- 
leted, depriving Londoners of a chance of 
seeing pert Actress Jill Ireland, 24. imper- 
sonate Jacqueline Kennedy. The lyrics: 


Well, I’m doing my best to be every- 
one’s choice, 

Playing Caroline’s mother with Mari- 
lyn’s voice... 

Yes, since I married Jack, how Dame 
Fortune has smiled 

For his temper is sunny, his outlook 
is mild, 

Though we don’t discuss Cuba in front 
of the child 

We shall tell her the facts at 16... 





Keystone 
Actress IRELAND AS CAROLINE’s MOTHER 
Out of the show. 


While he fumbles with Russia, I use 
all my guile 

So the press and the public won't guess 
for a while 

He's just Ike dressed up in Madison 
Avenue style... 


U.A.R. 
Falling Out 


In the heady days after Suez, when 
Russian MIGs were uncrated in Cairo 
and Nikita Khrushchev grandly picked 
up the tab for the Aswan Dam, such a 
turn of affairs could not have been imag- 
ined. But in Cairo last week. big red head- 
lines hit the street. COMMUNIST PROPA- 
GANDA ATTACKS Us, cried one daily. 
RUSSIA TRIES BLACKMAIL, screamed an- 
other. Khrushchev, who used to boast of 
Egyptian-Russian relations as an example 
of how the Communists could get along 
with another nation “whose social system 
is different from ours,” had abruptly 
turned his venom on Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

The schism had been long in the mak- 
ing. For years, Nasser had been jail- 
ing home-grown Communists—even while 
toasting Soviet dignitaries and signing 
new trade pacts with the Communist bloc. 
He has effectively purged them from the 
government, the press, the schools. Khru- 
shchev’s flirtation with Arab nationalism 
seemed to have come to nothing but a 
costly flop. and he was under pressure 
from the Red Chinese, who condemned 
aid to Nasser as an “opportunistic error.” 

A month ago, Khrushchev sounded off 
to a U.A.R. parliamentary delegation vis- 
iting Moscow. “Ii our people live under 
Communism better than you, why should 
you declare yourself against Commu- 
nism?" he asked, according to a tran- 
script released by the U.A.R. just last 
week, “I warn you. History will teach 
you. Ideologies cannot be buried in pris- 
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ons. Your people will ask you to step 
aside and demand that they handle their 
own affairs.” Soon the Moscow press was 
condemning the U.A.R. as an “ingrate™ 
and mourning the fate of a Lebanese 
Communist, Riad el Turk, who had sup- 
posedly been tortured to death in prison. 
The U.A.R. produced the prisoner for 
reporters, alive and in good health, called 
in the Soviet ambassador and demanded 
that the story be retracted. Instead, Mos- 
cow shifted to another supposed torture 
victim. Lebanese Communist Party Sec- 
retary Farajallah el Helw, who had alleg- 
edly been done in by a “savage fascist 
crime, like the killing of Lumumba.” 

If Khrushchev hoped to cow Nasser, 
the campaign was a failure. Snapped the 
daily Al Akhbar: “Arab public opinion is 
not ready to take lessons on freedom 
from the organizers of the blood baths 
in Mosul and Kirkuk” (where Iraqi Com- 
munists massacred their opponents two 
years ago). Columnist Mohammed el 
Tabee vowed: “We shall not tolerate 
any country’s becoming the gate through 
which Communism can penetrate into the 
heart of the Arab world.” Rallying behind 
Nasser, four members of the Arab League 


‘Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Yemen and 
Jordan—denounced Russia for “interfer- 
ing in the domestic affairs of an Arab 
country.” 

Khrushchev could apply an economic 


squeeze at any time by shutting off aid— 
but this would turn Nasser even further 
toward the West. Nasser can justifiably 
claim to have invented the neutralist 
gambit of playing East against West and 
shows no signs of losing his nerve now. 
Last week delegates from 21 nations gath- 
ered in Cairo to plan a big  neutralist 
get-together in September. “We are put- 
ting our case before the Asians and Afri- 
cans,” said one official, ‘so they can see 
that power politics is practiced by both 
sides, East as well as West.” 





PRESIDENT NASSER 
Through with the flirtation. 
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IRAN 


Reform with Tears 
With a flourish of dire warnings, stern 
homilies and inspired publicity. Dr. Ali 
Amini last week entered into his second 
precarious month as Premier of Lran. 

Caviar & Hairdos. To wealthy Iranians 
with little stomach for austerity, he cried. 
“If my government falls. then everyone's 
life will be in danger. You and you and 
you.” Dr. Amini stepped on sensitive toes 
by closing Teheran’s glittering $9,000.000 
airport to all foreign-bound Iranians ex- 
cept those traveling on bona fide business. 
First casualties were a bevy of Teheran 
socialites who were sent home in tears. 
Unmoved, Amini snapped: “Some ladies 
have been in the habit of going to Paris 
for hairdos.” He slashed imports to save 
$so million, arguing that once foreign 
luxuries were eliminated, “the major cause 
of husband-wife disputes leading to the 
divorce court will be removed.” 

Some 500 government employees who 
have been drawing pay from several simul- 
taneous jobs lost their sinecures. Chief 
sufferer: the chancellor of Shiraz Univer- 
sity, who reportedly held twelve other 
high-salaried posts. Amini even dared to 
attack Ehsan Davaloo, Iran’s caviar queen 
and intimate friend of short-tempered 
Princess Ashraf, twin sister of the Shah. 
Mrs. Davaloo was arrested and charged 
with having got her $450,000-a-year cav- 
iar concession by bribing officials. 

Jeeping General. Just 24 hours before 
the start of nationwide strikes and dem- 
onstrations ordered by the powerful, left- 
wing National Front, nimble Premier 
Amini held a go-minute conference with 
Front leaders, warned that 1) the Front 
was heavily infiltrated by Communist stu- 
dents and oil workers, and 2) should his 
government be brought down, it would be 
replaced by a military dictatorship headed 
by tough General Teymour Bakhtiar and 
supported by landlords and mullahs ( Mos- 
lem religious leaders). General Bakhtiar 
makes no secret of his willingness, should 
the Shah call on him, to replace Amini’s 
reformist program with simple repression. 
Last week the general was Jeeping through 
the mountainous interior of Iran, renew- 
ing old friendships with his clansmen in 
the nomadic Bakhtiari tribe, who can sup- 
ply him with clouds of hard-fighting 
horsemen, if needed. 

On second thought, the National Front- 
ers canceled the scheduled protest strikes. 
In turn, Amini promised them national 
elections just as soon as voters can be 
issued new identity cards to replace the 
dog-eared old ones which, in past rigged 
elections, enabled the dead to vote at 
least once and the living several times in 
different constituencies. 

Premier Amini also raised his voice loud 
enough to be heard in Washington. The 
sum of $40 million was needed instantly 
to stave off bankruptcy and collapse. In 
the past ten years, the U.S. has sunk 
more than a billion dollars into Iran in 
economic and military aid, but Washington 
will undoubtedly dig deep enough once 
more at least to keep Amini afloat. 









Block Star 





John Launois 
SERAL Pak 
On with the pressure. 


SOUTH KOREA 
The Cocky Colonels 


The month-old military junta zealously 
pursued its self-appointed goal of ‘“‘re- 
making Korean man.” Some 1,380 village 
headmen, soldiers and policemen were 
dismissed for keeping concubines. Three 
thousand government officials were fired 
for draft dodging. More than 10,000 
known gangsters have been arrested and 
put to work in mines and road proj- 
ects. Expense accounts have been abol- 
ished for government officials, who have 
been warned that arriving even five min- 
utes late for work can mean instant dis- 
missal. Gone are the high-powered smug- 
glers’ launches that once thronged Korea’s 
harbors. Gone, too, are the “terrible tots’ 
who extorted money from passing women 
by threatening to smear dirty hands on 
their dresses. 

Stripped Men. In its drive on corrup- 
tion, the junta has arrested twelve top 
“millionaire businessmen” on charges of 
“making dishonest fortunes.” and warned 
that they will be subject to fines up to 
five times the so-called illegal gains. In 
short, the junta planned to strip the 
country’s richest men of their wealth and 
reinvest it in public projects. Military 
officers have replaced the civilian heads 
of all the state corporations that control 
South Korea's coal and tungsten mines, 
produce its power, run the tobacco and 
salt monopoly. All over Seoul, merchants 
and restaurateurs nervously cut prices for 
fear of being accused of profiteering. 

The generals took over with a promise 
“to transfer power to new and conscien- 
tious politicians as soon as our mission 
has been completed.” But the junta plain- 
ly figured that this mission was going to 
take a long time to complete. Last week 
it issued a 24-article proclamation that 
effectively destroyed the Korean consti- 
tution. The edict dispensed with the Na- 
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tional Assembly, abolished the civil judi- 
ciary system, threatened retroactive laws 
against counter-revolutionary acts. 

Facts of Life. Who was boss within the 
junta was still anybody's guess. Last week 
Lieut. General Chang Do Yung’s responsi- 
bilities were pared, though he remained 
Prime Minister and chairman of the 32- 
man Supreme Council. Major General 
Pak Chung Hi, believed by some to have 
masterminded the coup, was upped to 
chairman of the council's inner Standing 
Committee. Still other Korean observers 
are convinced that the real power is in- 
creasingly in the hands of nine young 
colonels on the council. 

The U.S. reluctantly was facing up to 
the new facts of Korean life. U.S. Gen- 
eral Carter Magruder last week took U.S. 





ITALY’S FANFANI 


O the White House this week for 

the latest meet-the-President col- 
loquy comes short (5 ft. 3 in.), sharp- 
witted Italian Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani, 53. Sturdily pro-U.S. and pro- 
NATO. Fanfani brings no pressing 
problems and no requests for aid. 

Since Fanfani took over last year, 
Italy's postwar economic renaissance 
has boomed faster than ever. National 
output rose 7% last year, investment 
20%, consumer demand 10%. Italy 
has curbed inflation and made the lira 
good as gold, piled up some $3 billion 
in balance-of-payments credits. TV 
sets are almost as common as cars. An 
economics professor who still takes 
time off from his duties as Premier to 
teach at Rome University, Fanfani is 
making a vigorous attack on the sec- 
tors that have not fared so well in 


Italy’s resurgence. He pushed through 


Parliament an $800 million “Green 
Plan” to aid agriculture, as well as a 
$600 million recovery plan for long- 
neglected Sardinia. He often goes on 
tour to hear local complaints and 
to see what is being accomplished 
with new government grants—and lit- 
tle escapes his sharp eye. Once in Ca- 
labria an overzealous official trucked 
dairy cattle from one project to an- 
other to give his boss the illusion of 
rapidly spreading herds. Fanfani noted 
that they were the same cows at each 
stop, fired him on the spot. 


Son of a country lawyer, Fanfani 
learned his political arts hopping from 
ministry to ministry under the late 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi, acquired 
such a grip on the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party reins that De Gasperi 
once complained: “If I appoint him 
Minister of Industry, I am sure that 
some day, on opening the door to my 


troops in Korea off “green alert.” an- 
nounced he would cooperate with the new 
regime. President Kennedy formally rec- 
ognized the new government's existence 
in a terse two-sentence telegram to “Prime 
Minister” Chang thanking the general for 
a birthday message—but making no men- 
tion of the invitation to visit the U.S. 
that Chang hankers for. 

The U.S. was hoping that the junta 
would not go the whole way of military 
dictatorship, was quietly reserving judg- 
ment on increasing U.S. aid and credits 
that Korea’s deteriorating economy badly 
needs, But the junta’s cocky young colo- 
nels were heady with power. Said one: 
“Even if it means living solely on home- 
grown rice and pickled vegetables, we can- 
not exchange our goals for U.S. aid.” 
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office, I'll find him sitting at my desk.” 
Fanfani did just that, but only after 
De Gasperi was ailing and in semi- 
retirement. Fanfani's first premiership 
lasted only eleven days in 1954, his 
second for a frustrating 210 days that 
ended in 1959 when his steamroller 
tactics lost him the support of his own 
Christian Democratic Party colleagues. 
Fanfani learned from the experience, 
came back last vear wiser in the 
ways of cooperating and compromising. 
Today Fanfani has the parliamen- 
tary support of three other parties 
and the benign abstention of the 
powerful Nenni Socialists. Though the 
Communist Party polled one-third 
of the votes in last fall's election, the 
actual number of card-carrying Com- 
munists in Italy declined 179 in 
1960. 

A sternly moral Catholic and family 
man devoted to his wife and seven 
children, Fanfani lives modestly, nib- 
bles apples all day. seldom entertains 
or goes backslapping. He has written 
some 4o scholarly books, still writes an 
occasional poem, once painted pictures 
to help make ends meet. 





JAPAN 
Mobocracy Again 


Once again, Japan’s mobs took to the 
street, and once again, Japan’s democratic 
government abjectly surrendered. 

This time the issue was Premier Hayato 
Ikeda’s political-violence prevention bill, 
designed to prevent the kind of mob vio- 
lence that last year forced Ikeda’s prede- 
cessor, Premier Nobusuke Kishi, to cancel 
a projected visit from former President 
Dwight Eisenhower and. subsequently, 
brought Kishi’s own resignation. TIroni- 
cally, the bill was first urged on the gov- 
ernment by the Socialists themselves. who 
took alarm when Socialist Party Chair- 
man Inejiro Asanuma was assassinated 
by a fanatic right-wing student. 

The bill sought merely to punish dem- 
onstrators who provoked violence or in- 
vaded official quarters, such as the Diet 
grounds and the Prime Minister's resi- 
dence. But prodded by the powerful 
Sohyo trade union combine, the Socialist 
opposition soon was demanding that only 
rightist demonstrators be curbed. For 
weeks Ikeda tried to work out a compro- 
mise. Finally, Ikeda lost patience and 
forced the bill to a vote in the lower 
house. In Japan. this is described as re- 
sorting to “the tyranny of the majority.” 
Socialist delegates resorted to their fists, 
forcibly took over the rostrum, The Speak- 
er riposted by conducting the Diet’s busi- 
ness from the middle of the floor, where 
the government's Liberal Democrats formed 
a protective cordon around him. 

When Ikeda declared his intention of 
pushing the bill through the upper house, 
the Socialists gave the signal for the mobs 
to move into the streets in strength. But 
this time the major newspapers, which 
had egged on last year's riots, were critical 
of the demonstrators; only the hard-core 
Sohyo unionists and Zengakuren students 
turned out. One crowd of 27,000 swarmed 
into Hibiya Park in downtown Tokyo to 
shout “Down with the Ikeda govern- 
ment!” Then the chanting demonstrators 
shuffled off toward the Diet, a few blocks 
away, inching their way along at ushi 
aruki (cow's pace) so that traffic was 
blocked for five hours. A column of 
screaming Zengakuren students stoned 
police guards lined up at the Diet, injur- 
ing scores. In Kyoto and Osaka, other 
student demonstrators staged week-long 
battles with the police. 

Despite outspoken support for Ikeda’s 
antiviolence bill from both the press and 
a clear majority of the Japanese people, 
the mobs were enough to frighten the 
Premier's own party followers in the up- 
per house. They refused to vote for it, 
and Ikeda had to surrender. He shelved 
the measure until the Diet’s next session 
later this year. 

Tasting blood, the Socialists announced 
that next week they will send still bigger 
crowds into the streets in demonstrations 
designed to protest against the U.S.- 
Japanese security pact signed last year 
and, if possible, to prevent Premier Ikeds 
departure for an official visit to the U.S. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Riders in Africa 


Freedom riders came to Africa last 
week. Taking their tactics from the U.S. 
example. Southern Rhodesia’s African-led 
National Democratic Party launched a 
peaceful attack on the government's oft- 
proclaimed “racial partnership” intent on 
proving that it is largely official fiction 
seldom social fact. 

The first targets were European buses 
in the capital city of Salisbury. Though 
some of the white passengers complained 
and pointedly averted their eyes from 
the presence of the blacks, the bus com- 
pany quickly capitulated, announced it 
would carry anyone with fare. Largely 
through their own haste and poor plan- 
ning, the African freedom riders were less 
successful elsewhere. They took a 16-vear- 
old girl along with them to invade the 
posh Dolphin Bar, retreated in confusion 
when the bartender gently explained that 
she was underage. One African girl, sent 


to test segregation in the public toilet 
facilities, forgot to take the necessary 
penny for the slot. Another girl walked 


into the swank Ann Douglas beauty par- 
lor and demanded “the works.” She was 
dumfounded when they offered to serve 
her; expecting a refusal, she had brought 
no money. 

Often the Africans were simply igno- 
rant of places where integration in fact 
existed. They made a bold entry into 
Salisbury’s public library, shamefacedly 
discovered Atricans had been using it for 
years. The same thing happened in the 
Salisbury’s office 
building. The most dramatic 
when the N.D.P.’s Lovemore Chimonyo 
led four Africans up the the 
Dutch Reformed Church for Sunday serv- 
Ushers blocked their entry, and a 
crowd of white bystanders quickly gath 
ered. “Look at that dirty black hand that 
murders white people.” screamed one 
woman, “If I had a knife, Ud cut your 
throat off.’ snarled a burly white tough. 


biggest 


elevators of 
clash came 


steps ol 


Ices. 


The Africans quietly withdrew—for the 
moment. “We'll be going back to that 
church every Sunday for the next 50 


years,” said Chimonyo, “or until we are 
admitted to worship God like the white 
man.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Wined, Dined & Womaned 


Into Manila last week swarmed 1.344 
delegates to the Nacionalista Party con- 
vention, intent on nominating President 
Carlos Garcia for a second term and pick- 
ing his running mate. As with every- 
thing that Garcia touches, the convention 
reeked of money. “No delegates in history 
were ever as pampered, catered to, wined 
dined and ‘womaned’ as these delegates,” 
said Manila’s sharp-tongued Mayor Ar- 
senio Lucson. 

The smell of money clung especially to 
the person of handsome Senator Gil Pu- 
yat, 53. whose family fortune is estimated 
at $17 million, and who deals in mines, 
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lumber, furniture and oil, Puyat's cam- 
paign manager assured the popeyed dele- 
gates—many of whom were provincials on 
their first visit to the capital—that the 
Senator will devote three years’ income. 
or $4.500.000, to election expenses if he is 
nominated for Vice President. In the ho- 
tel lobbies, smiling Puyat leaders report- 
edly passed out 100-peso bills ($50). 
Happy delegates carousing at the lavish 
Bayside nightclub had their checks picked 
up by Puyat’s genial brother. At 3 in the 
morning, a Puyat lieutenant silenced the 
band and ordered the delegates back to 
their hotels to “wait for further instruc- 
tions” for next day’s convention at Ma- 
nila’s Coliseum. As rural delegates weaved 
out into the sultry night, an exhausted 
nightclub hostess said, “Will I be glad 


Canpipates Garcia & PUYAT (CLASPING HANDS } 


Money + pre 


when the convention's over and these hill- 
billies go home!” 

Passion for Second. Puyat’s passion 
for second place on the Nacionalista ticket 
is predicated on the Philippine Constitu- 
tion, under which presidential tenure is 
limited to eight years. President Garcia, 
who took office in 1957 on the death of 
popular President Ramon Magsaysay in a 
plane accident, must step down in March 
1965 and give the remaining nine months 
of his presidency to his Vice President— 
provided, of course, that the Nacionalis- 
tas win the November election. 

Yet all his wheeling and dealing last 
week could not give Senator Puyat the 
60%; of the convention vote needed for 
nomination. On the first ballot, Puyat got 
487 votes to 375 for Finance Minister 
Dominador Aytona, 43. the energetic re- 
former whom Garcia brought into his ad- 
ministration to crack down on the more 
flagrant examples of corruption, Two hun- 
dred twenty-five votes went to Senator 
Quintin Paredes. a wealthy tobacco grow- 
er from northern Luzon. 





President Garcia, glumly watching the 
proceedings on television, summoned Ay- 
tona to Malacanan Palace. Aytona thought 
that he had Garcia's backing. He learned 
that he was wrong. Garcia asked him to 
withdraw in favor of Puyat. To soften 
the blow, Garcia offered repayment of Ay- 
tona’s campaign expenses and, somewhat 
ambiguously, promised “protection” for 
Aytona’s followers. Stunned but defiant 
Aytona refused. Garcia’s aides were more 
successful in dealing with Candidate Pa- 
redes, who, gratefully accepting $150,000 
as reimbursement for his campaign ex- 
penses, stepped out of the race. 

Untarred Candidate. Even so. after 
four days, Senator Puyat still could not 
obtain the vital 60°; of the vote. Conven- 
tion costs, which included hotel expenses 








Rose { 3 


ure vict ry. 

for the 1.344 delegates, were soaring and 
tempers grew short. President Garcia 
phoned the convention chairman, snapped 
“We can't go on forever.” Under heavy 
pressure, Aytona finally agreed to let the 
Nacionalista| Executive Committee pick 
the Vice President. The committee 
promptly passed the buck to President 
Garcia. Handing the nomination to Puyat 
as the choice “of the majority of the dele- 
gates.” Garcia delicately thanked the con- 
vention for a “new affirmation of your 
faith in my leadership. 

A seasoned campaigner, Puyat has a 
solid reputation as an economist and busi- 
ness executive, is not tarred with the 
widespread charges of corruption leveled 
against Garcia's administration. In No- 
vember, Garcia and Puyat will be matched 
against the Liberal Party nominees: ear- 
nest Diosdado Macapagal, who claims the 
mantle of the late great President Mag- 
saysay, and his running mate Emmanuel 
Pelaez. Both are reform-minded enthu- 
siasts who will campaign on a ready-made 
platform: “Throw the Rascals Out.” 
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THE AEMISPRAERE 





THE AMERICAS 
Who's Intervening Where? 


Trying to do something about Castro 
inevitably brings up soul-searching debate 
about nonintervention. But the bearded 
Castro himself obviously has no qualms 
about getting in other people’s hair. Last 
week three Latin American nations found 
themselves coping with Castroite attempts 
to subvert their people and overthrow 
their elected governments. 

@ In La Paz, Bolivia, Castro agents work- 
ing out of the Cuban embassy hatched a 
plot with local Communists to overturn 
the government of Reformer-President 
Victo¥ Paz Estenssoro with a “hunger 
march” on the ‘capital by striking leftist 
tin miners. Forewarned. the Bolivian gov- 
ernment declared a state of siege, rounded 
up the chief conspirators and called out a 
well-armed militia of nonstriking workers 
to block all roads into the capital. The 
march fizzled out. 

@ In Caracas, Venezuela, the government 
of liberal President Romulo Betancourt. 
whom Castro calls a “lackey of imperial- 
ism,” intercepted several tons of arms— 
Czech submachine guns. ammunition, gre- 
nades—shipped from Cuba to isolated 
points along the Venezuelan coast. The 
Venezuelan government, which is not anx- 
ious to arouse its volatile populace, issued 
an official denial of the reports. but intel- 
ligence sources insist that the shipments 
have been going on since December, and a 
Venezuelan official lamented last week: 
“We have a long and open coastline, They 
can smuggle that stuff in virtually any- 
where. We catch what we can.” 

@ In Pernambuco, Brazil, where Castro 
agents are taking advantage of frightful 
poverty and hunger and an angry and mis- 
erable peasantry (two ranches and two 
big sugar plantations invaded in recent 
weeks, riots in the city of Recife), the 
situation was approaching open guerrilla 
action. President Janio Quadros, long a 
let’s-leave-Castro-alone man, had to fly in 
an infantry battalion from Rio to help 
local army units keep order. When troops 
raided a Peasant League headquarters in 
the neighboring state of Paraiba, they 
found too rifles, reportedly exported from 
Cuba, thousands of Portuguese transla- 
tions of textbooks on guerrilla warfare 
printed in Cuba. Castro-style military 
caps—plus a supply of good Cuban cigars 
for the peasant leaders to pass out to the 
deserving. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Ramfis in Power 

The Dominican Republic’s new dicta- 
tor, Rafael Leonidas (“Ramfis”) Trujillo 
Jr., 32, was proving himself more adroit 
than anyone had expected. Judging—per- 
haps correctly—that a full-scale blood 
bath to avenge his assassinated father 
might bring the U.S. Marines pounding 
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into Ciudad Trujillo. Ramfis was even 
willing to let the Organization of Ameri- 
can States send in a team of investigators 
to see how well he was behaving. 

As the four-nation team from Panama. 
Colombia, Uruguay and the U.S. arrived 
last week, the Dominican radio asked all 
citizens to “report arbitrary acts of ex- 
cesses of officials or employees of the 
government.” Juan Abbes Garcia, the 
dreaded boss of the secret police. SIM, 
was publicly dismissed and quietly sent 
off as embassy first secretary in Japan. 
Ramfis made peace with the Roman 
Catholic bishops his father harassed. He 








Mauldin—St. Lou's Post-Dispatch 
Heap-Hunter 


promised free elections for 1962, pro- 
claimed amnesty for all political prisoners, 
asked exiles to come home, 

Joaquin Balaguer. the puppet President 
whom Ramfis inherited from his father. 
went so far as to welcome the presence of 
a U.S. fleet cruising 60 miles off the Do- 
minican coast. “It is just.” he said. The 
U.S. “should be concerned that this vital 
area not become the theater of hatreds.” 
Added Ramfis. who would very much like 
to resume diplomatic relations with the 
U.S., sell more sugar, and see more tour- 
ists: “I wish to emphasize that reports 
that I am anti-American are lies spread 
by reactionaries.” 

To be sure. the superefficient police- 
state apparatus was not yet dismantled. 
At military check points, troops stopped 
all passing cars; and Ramfis, increasingly 
suspicious that the assassination was part 
of a large-scale plot. replaced key com- 
manders with trusted cronies from his air 
force. Most of the assassins of Old Man 
Trujillo were either in jail or dead. And 
there were widespread reports that the 
dragnet had swept up entire households, 
including the servants. 

Ramfis Trujillo denied that his men 
were making mass arrests. “Those de- 
tained are only those closely involved in 


the plot.” he said. But Dominicans, after 
31 years of Trujillo tyranny, fear what is 
in store when the corps of foreign jour- 
nalists and the OAS investigating team 
turn off the searchlight and depart. 


COLOMBIA 
Qualification No. | 


High Colombian government officials 
are full of public praise for President 
Kennedy's Peace Corps, and private mis- 
givings that the corps organizers may 
forget to explore all the angles. Said 
one: “I think that after vour govern- 
ment gives the girls and boys an exami- 
nation, we Colombians should give them 
another. The most important question for 
a norteamericano going into the backlands 
is: ‘Are you a Roman Catholic?’ In our 
rural society, the village priest commands 
both the body and soul of the peasants. 
I'm afraid for non-Catholics, however no- 
ble the U.S.’s purpose.” 


PERU 
The Peasant Shout 


The population of the great cordillera 
of the Andes, which stretches 4,500 miles 
from Colombia to the southern tip of 
Chile, consists of some 15 million Indians 
and a handful of descendants of the Span- 
ish conquistadors. The Indians work the 
land; the aristocracy owns it. Hunger- 
pinched, and with a life expectancy of 32 
years, the Indians live in what amounts 
to medieval serfdom, Their circumstances 
show why agrarian reform is a popular 
cry throughout Latin America. Last week 
Time Correspondent Harvey Rosenhouse 
visited a hacienda high in the Peruvian 
Andes. His report: 

The hacienda is called Sullupucyo, 
which in Quechua, the language of the 
Incas who ruled the Andes for 300 years, 
means “place of the fountain.” It sits in 
an 11,000-ft.-high intermont basin 300 
miles southeast of Lima, and covers 
15,000 acres. The owner is Abelardo Luna, 
35, who descends from the Spanish con- 
querors; he lives in a mansion in Cuzco 
and visits his property two or three times 
a week. To produce livestock and truck 
crops, the hacienda is worked by 500 
Indian peasants known as colonos. 

Chicha & Coca. “We treat our colonos 
very well. They have no cause for com- 
plaint.” says Luna’s foreman. “Ii they 
want it,” he says. “we even give them a 
daily ration of chicha and coca.’ Chicha 
is a crude corn whisky; coca is a mild 
narcotic leaf that deadens pain and kills 
hunger. Luna lets his peasants graze a 
limited number of livestock free (most 
hacendados charge one head for ten as a 
grazing fee). He also allots each family 
two acres of cropland on which to grow 
food—potatoes and corn, and in season 
turnips and cabbage. 

Peasants see the whole thing different- 
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You can light 
either end! 


Good-Looking, Good-Tasting, 
Good-Smoking PALL MALL! 


Why does Pall Mall taste so good, good, good? 
Because Pall Mall’s famous length of fine, rich- 
tasting tobacco travels and gentles the smoke 
naturally—makes it mild—but does not filter 
} out that satisfying flavor! That’s why Pall Mall 
tastes so good! good! good! Never too strong. 
Never too weak. Always just right! 
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INDIANS OF HACIENDA SULLUPUCYO 
Will they go the Cuban woy? 


ly. Clad in filthy woolen ponchos, they 
were a humble lot. They doffed their hats 
and greeted me as “Doctor.” But one 
who could speak Spanish (most know 
only Quechua) asked with — surprising 
bluntness, “Are you on the side of Doctor 
Luna or are you for us?” Told that I 
wished to report how they live, they 
broke into smiles, lined up like children 
before a benevolent elder, and gave me 
a bear hug one by one. 

Unsalaried, Unlettered. For four days 
each week, the peasants must work for 
the hacienda; they are supposed to get 
one sol, or 4¢, per day for their labor; 
in practice, they say, they get nothing. 
In addition, they and their wives must do 
servant duty in the big house for a week 
at a time. also without pay. If a sheep 
strays. or is killed by a fox, the peasant 
must prove that the loss is “an act of 
God"; otherwise it is required that he 
must replace the animal from his own 
herd or pay in cash. 

Three days each week. Sullupucyo's 
peasants are permitted to work for them- 
selves. Although Luna denies it, the peas- 
ants charge that their market is controlled 
by the hacienda, which buys their surplus 
produce at considerably less than market 
price. Failure to sell, as failure to accept 
any other hacienda rule, they say, means 
immediate eviction, 

For centuries. the peasants of Sullu- 
pucyo have accepted their lot. But in the 
past year. leaders of the Communist-lining 
Social Progressive Movement (M.S.P.) 
have succeeded in organizing a number of 
peasant unions. For the first time, Luna’s 
peasants are beginning to mutter that 
they will refuse to work the four days 
for the hacienda unless they get more for 
it—and will not be evicted. When Luna 
had 18 squatters arrested recently for 
trespassing, the hacienda’s peasant union, 
through their lawyer in Cuzco, got the 
men freed. Hacendado Luna does not see 
any need for agrarian reform. But at 
peasant meetings in the Andes, a new 
shout—“A la cubana!” (the Cuban way) 
—is heard echoing through the chill 
mountain night. 
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On the 17th anniversary of its D-day 
liberation from the Nazis, the Norman 
village of Sainte-Mére-Eglise had a dis 
tinguished visitor: U.S. Ambassador to 
France James Gavin, better known lo- 
cally as deputy commander of Matt Ridg- 
way’'s hard-nosed S2nd Airborne Division 
which liberated the little town of 1,261 to 
screen the Allied beachhead during the 
Normandy landings of 1944. Said the 
ambassador as he clambered out of his 
official Cadillac last week for a nostalgic 
slog toward the sea: “I wouldn't have 
recognized anything in a car. Last time I 
used this road, I was crawling on my 
stomach.” 





. « 

After a concert at U.C.L.A.’s first Inter- 
national Music Festival, frail, limping 
Igor Stravinsky, 78. was greeted by the 
Soviet delegation. Although one of the 
visitors had been a Stalinist cultural com- 
missar when Stravinsky was blasted as a 
“decadent bourgeois,’ the meeting  be- 
came a chattering, congenial gabfest, and 
the famed composer was invited to make 
his first visit to his native land since he 
left in 1914. Stravinsky tentatively ac- 
cepted, but as his wife explained, “He is 
worried that he will become too emo- 
tional when he returns to Russia.’ 


‘New York,” the city’s Convention and 
Visitors Bureau heard itself say for the 
eighth straight year, “is a summer festi- 
val.” As the humidity mounted on the 
sticky streets, the egregious slogan was 
resurreced at an air-conditioned Waldorf- 
Astoria luncheon, and a new queen was 
anointed by the mayor, Unable to locate 
a sinuous native girl to lend a straight 
face to the propaganda, the Visitors Bu- 
reau tapped radiant California-born Mod 
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JacosseNn & GIMBEL 
A sometime festival. 
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el Peggy Jacobsen, summoned its 
hard-selling ex-president, Midtown Mer- 
chant Bernard Gimbel, to seal the deal 
with a kiss. Whatever his pitch may be, 
this was one time Gimbel would tell it to 
Macy’s—along with everyone else. 
Veteran Vatican observers noted a few 
unusual aspects about the initial state 
visit of Belgium's austere and pious 
Queen Fabiola, 32. The white gown and 
veil she wore instead of the accustomed 
black was easily explained: she had asked 
Pope John XXIII for the ancient privi- 
lege of Roman Catholic queens. The rea- 
son for her other departures from the past 
forgoing the protocol-prescribed trek 
up the Noble Staircase in favor of an 
elevator ride to the second-floor apart- 
ment of the Pope. failing to join her hus- 





FasioLra & BAUDOUIN 
A message for the Pope. 


band King Baudouin, 30. for the tradi- 
tional call on the Vatican Secretary oi 
State—also became clear the very next 
day: the Pope personally confirmed ru- 
mors that the shy, slim queen is expect- 
ing a child. 

Ever since the announcement of Prin- 
cess Margaret's pregnancy, most Britons 
expected Queen Elizabeth IL to award 
a title to the baby’s commoner father 
Antony Armstrong-Jones. But although 
she honored 2,300 of her subjects on last 
week's annual list—including a dance- 
band leader, a mailman, a motorcycle 
racer and a lighthouse keeper there was 
nary a mention of the Queen's brother- 
in-law. 

During a 1:30 a.m. strategy meeting 
in his hotel suite, hulking. hard-running 
James P. Mitchell, 60, New Jersey’s Re- 








MitcHett & NuRSE 
A break in the campaign. 


publican gubernatorial candidate, crashed 
to the bathroom floor, broke his left leg in 
two places. Facing three weeks of hos 
pitalization and the rest of his campaign 
on crutches, Mitchell turned the accident 
into a good break, collected sympathy 
along with signatures on the cast, and 
prepared to run as hard as ever via tape 
recordings and telephone hookups. 

Back to stir for a year and a day went 
Bernard Goldfine, 70, onetime gift-giving 
crony of ex-Presidential Aide Sherman 
Adams. The Boston textile tycoon, who 
served three months for contempt of 








court last summer, was also fined $110,- 
oO on a tax-evasion conviction, pul on 
five years’ probation with two require- 
ments: payment of an estimated $5,0¢ 
coo in back taxes, and detailed explana 
tion of his disposition of $600.00 
have been handed to political pals. 


ole 





said to 





Frank Sinatra’s midnight opening at 
the Sands Hotel in Vegas was more than 
the usual Clanbake. Attending, along with 
his abrasive mixture of court jesters, were 
the President's sisters: Pat Kennedy Law- 
ford and Jean Kennedy Smith. But the 
emissaries from Washington were up- 
staged by another newcomer Marilyn 
Monroe, who sat in thrall at ringside 
and was Frankie's date after the show. 
Denying the inevitable rumors, Marilyn 
remembered her lines. “Yes,” she confided 
to the press, “We've been together five or 
six times, but we're just friends. Friends,” 
she continued, thoughtfully, “are a girl's 
best friends.” 

I kill myself for artists. The hell of it 
is I hate them,” muttered Copper Heiress 
Peggy Guggenheim, 63,as she reminisced 
about the many hungry artists she has 
subsidized over the years. Last week 
as angry as ever, Patroness Guggenheim 
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Another Achievement from Monroe 


Never before has so much ac- 
counting function been com- 
pacted into so small a machine. 
Or so low a price. This is the 
President, newest and finest of 
Monroe's famous accounting 
machines. Hardly larger than an 


electric typewriter, the compact 





President relegates pen-and-ink 
bookkeeping methods to the cat- 
egory of extravagance. Over its 
long life, the President can be re- 
Tre MnO] ole lain Comm e-lel(er-li Name llenlialiia 
salary and overhead expenses. Its 
peak performance is guaranteed 
by Monroe's nationwide service 
organization. Many businessmen, 
especially those using pen-and- 
ink bookkeeping methods, will be 
pleased to learn of our no cost, 


no obligation trial offer. 
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Quaker State— 
the best engine life preserver 


Whatever car you drive, wherever you drive it, always 2 
give it the finest lubrication that money can buy, and 
you'll keep it on the road, out of the repair shop, and 
save money. That means Quaker State—the years- 


ahead pure Pennsylvania motor oil. Remember the 
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best engine life preserver and ask for Quaker State 
by name. Available most everywhere. & 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. LY 


For the name of your nearest dealer call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
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claimed that the late Abstract Expres- 
sionist Jackson Pollock had turned out 
paintings on the side during the penniless 
years when she had been paying him $300 
a month for his entire output (except 
for one picture per year). Her response 

law suit against the artist’s widow, Lee 
Krasner Pollock (herself a highly regard- 
ed abstractionist), demanding either the 
tings or the proceeds from the al 





leged moonlighting operations, plus $1 
oo in damages. 

After surveying the planetarium and 
beit tower he gave to the University of 
North Carolina, Multimillionaire Alum- 
nus John Motley Morehead, yo, turned 
his attention to another of his campus 
contributions: the school’s 1353 Morehead 
Scholars. Mustering those about to grad 
uate—each of whom had enjoyed a four- 
year, $5,000 grant—Union Carbide En- 
gineering Consultant Morehead (who still 
commutes frequently to the company s 
Manhattan headquarters from suburban 
Rye} treated them to a brief bit of his 
practical philosophy: “Money doesn't 
bring happiness, but it helps to quiet the 
nerves, 

While readying its list of female names 
for the upcoming hurricane season, Miami 
Weather Bureaucrats nominated Anna 
for the first storm, said that succeeding 
twisters would be called Betsy, Carla, 
Debbie, Esther, Frances, Gerda, Hattic 
Inga, Jenny, Kara. Laurie, Martha, Netty 
Orva, Peggy, Rhoda, Sadie, ‘Tanya, Virgy 


and Wenda. 





Alter 23 years, one o1 the longest terms 
ever run up by a metropolitan U.S. 
mayor, Atlanta's William B. Hartsfield, 
7 innounced his impending retirement. 
Leaving behind a smoothly-operating 
patronage-tree pureaucracy Democrat 
Hartsheld will probably be longest re 








membered for his notable progress in the 
field of civil rights. He added e first 
Negro to the police lorce m 194d 


brought the 195i N.A.A.C.P. convention 
to Atlanta (addressed one session per 


sonally, using the almost-unheard-of salu 





tation Distinguished guests, ladies and 


desegregated the city's 





gentlemer 





gol cour 





in 1956, recently ended taxi 
cab segregation. Last week, as he dis 
cussed his departure, puckish Baptist 
Hartsfield could not resist one final rap 
to redneck knuckles: a threat to reconsider 

the Democratic primary nominates an 
unworthy successor, 


With so many of their number already 
n Washington, Harvardmen knew where 
to look tor their next alumni association 
president, elected CIA Deputy Director 
Robert Amory Jr., 46. A tough-minded 
law professor at his alma mater (°36) and 
1 n of Cambridge, Mass., politics 
is a member of the town school commit 
tee, the little-known Bostonian went to 
work in the planned obscurity of Dulles- 
ville in the ‘sos, left the limelight to 
his Brahmin Boswell brother, Cleveland 
(Who K ) Amory. 
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Baggage beats passengers. Conveyor belt 


rush luggage to the claim area in modern 


air terminals often faster than 





sengers 
can get in to pick it up. Special G belts 
carry luggage surely, safely, on the level, up 


and down inclines, around 180° spiral turn 


Fastest way to "raise" potatoes, according 
to a Nebraska food processor, is with this BFG 
belt. It's made with parallel ribs of rubber, 
cross cut into thousands of soft, flexible grip 
blocks. ‘These rubber “fingers” hold the sacks 
firmly in place as the belt runs swiftly upstairs 


Rocks and clay race down a mountain at 4 





3000-ton-an-hour clip. They’ the 
makings for California Trinity Dam 
Carrying heavy loads like this once required 
a seric of many I { length conveyor 
belts. But extra-strong BFG belts span 


the two miles in just a few long flight 














ba} Report to business from BFGoodrich 


Look how 


B.F. Goodrich 
makes 
hard-to-handle 
stuff go 
lickety-split 


THIs PIER needed a conveyor belt to whisk 
iron ore at 2000 tons an hour from shipside to 
railroad cars. 

Ihe answer was a special belt built by 
B.F.Goodrich. Now more than 10 million tons 
old, it shows hardly any wear. One reason is 
extra rubber in the center to bear crunching 
loads that sometimes include 2-foot boulders. 
Having a belt with plenty of “get up and go” 
makes it possible to unload the largest ships 
in just a few hours 

Fact is BFG has developed belts to carry just 
about everything imaginable. Some kinds haul 
hot material. Some carry oil-soaked parts 
Others are made especially for food products 
Some are made to carry things up steep inclines 
without backsliding. What thev all have in 
common is this. They save money because 
thev’re engineered for the job to be done 

If you want to get more lickety-split into your 
matcrials-handling, see what B.F.Goodrich has 
to offer. Any one of our industrial distributors 
can tell you about the convevor belts we make, 





vhat you can expect from cach, help you decide 
which is vour best buy. For more information 
about any BFG product, write President's 
Office, The B.F Goodrich ¢ ompany, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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EXTRA CARE ON THE WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET 


The United Air Lines stewardess, for example, who makes a ceremony of 
pinning junior wings on her young passengers. 
And then there’s the Extra Care you don’t see. Case in point, the meteorologist 
at United’s weather center, largest in industry, who painstakingly plots the 
smoothest, swiftest route for your jet. 
Jet quiet, comfort, speed—to the most U.S. cities—plus United’s Extra Care... 
good reasons to ask your Travel Agent to book you on United. Or call us. 


UNITED 
Tee 
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No Illusions 


© RUNS, 3 HITS, Oo ERRORS, concluded 
the New York Journal-American last 
week, summing up, in baseball jargon. its 
impression of President Kennedy's trip 
to Europe. But while the Journal-Ameri- 
can felt that the President had at least 
got on base, many of the nation’s news- 
papers were content that he got back with- 
out throwing away the game. 

Chicago's American was “profoundly 
thankful” that the Vienna summit con- 
ference had produced “no concrete result,” 
and pronounced Kennedy's two encoun- 
ters with Soviet Premier Khrushchev a 
negative success: “They were not a fail 
ure, but considering how disastrous fail- 
ure could have been, that’s good news 
enough.” Said the Los Angeles Times with 
a grateful sigh: “If the cheers from our 
side are prompted more by relief than 
the evidence of accomplishment, there is 
good reason for them. The President of 
the United States has met with the boss 
of world Communism and comes away 
with the family heirlooms still in his 
possession.” 

Back a Better Man. Some observers 
ventured beyond such neutral ground, with 
cautious kudos for the presidential stance 
in the international batting box. The Vien- 
na meeting, said the Boston Traveler, “has 
done much to raise American prestige 
abroad, to strengthen the Western Alli- 
ance, and probably to jolt Premier Khru- 
shchev into a sober reassessment of our 
determination to defend freedom.” Col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann, a man who has 
had two private audiences with Khru- 
shchey and upholds the principle of ‘“ac- 
commodation” in dealing with the Reds 
(Time, Dec. 22, 1958), termed Vienna 
“significant and important because it 
marked the re-establishment of full dip- 
lomatic intercourse.” Wrote Pundit Lipp- 
mann: “As a result of the U-2 and the 
breakup of the summit conference in 
Paris, there was in fact, although not in 
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form, a rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Moscow and Washington.” Ken- 
nedy’s repair work on that rupture, 
Lippmann added, was “a very considerable 
achievement.” 

New York Times Washington Bureau 
Chief James Reston was certain that Ken- 
nedy came back a better man. The trip, 
said Reston, “has helped restore the Presi- 
dent's confidence, his sense of history 
and his sense of humor.” When word 
leaked out that the President had toured 
Europe with an aching back, the result of 
some ceremonial spadework during his re- 
cent visit to Canada (see THe Nation), 
Reston slyly suggested quite another diag- 
nosis: “The official line in Washington is 
that President Kennedy hurt his back 
digging holes for trees in Canada, but 
there is another theory that he did it 
straining in disbelief at what he heard 
from Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna. If 
this theory is correct, it is not surprising, 
for the little comrade asked for the world 
with a ribbon around it, and blandly ar- 
gued that Mr. Kennedy had no reasonable 
alternative but to accept his thesis.” 

Every Boy Should Know. The Presi- 
dent's televised report to the nation 
touched off another round of press analy- 
sis, but the pattern remained the same. 
The Chicago Tribune, which had raised 
its eyebrows at “Little Mr. Merit Badge” 
marching into Khrushchev’s den, contin- 
ued: “If Mr. Kennedy went abroad as an 
innocent, he comes home with some 
knowledge, Chiefly it is that Communism 
is predatory, that he and Khrushchev can 
use the same words without any approach 
to a common meaning .. . It might be 
said that these are facts that every boy 
ought to know, and that it is hardly 
necessary to go several thousand miles to 
become acquainted with them.” 


Larger Than Life 


At the Villa Akhnaton, on Cairo’s out- 
skirts. newsmen found the host in a lo- 
quacious mood. Karl Henry von Wiegand 
had been a journalist before his guests 
were born, and he was eager to spin yarns 
out of his past. Inevitably, he remem- 
bered his 1914 interview with Crown 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Germany, 
some three months after the prince’s fa- 
ther, Kaiser Wilhelm, had entered World 
War I: “Willie said to me, ‘My dear 
Wiegand, you must tell Papa that we 
have lost the war. Every time I attempt 
to tell him. he gets furious at me.’ ” 

As he reminisced through that long 
afternoon six years ago, the old man and 
his improbable stories sounded like a 
relic from a world that never was. But 
Karl von Wiegand brought that world 
alive. He was a living legend, whose very 
name might have been lifted from E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. He was the stage version 
of the foreign correspondent. complete 
with collar-up trench coat. brim-down 
hat. and blackthorn cane. He was a man 
who had known Hitler in 1o21, inter- 
viewed two Popes, chartered the Graf 
Zeppelin for a trip around the world, 





Parrish—Chicago Tribune 


Our Daring YounG Manx 


covered twelve wars and been wounded 
in two. He had been a working news- 
paperman for 62 years. 

Must Run. Separating the real from 
the legendary Von Wiegand would have 
been an impossible assignment for Von 
Wiegand himself. He took too much 
pleasure in embellishing the legend. Born 
in Germany, raised on an lowa farm, he 
once told an interviewer that he had 
worked as a ranch hand for Buffalo Bill 
—a fancy so wild and appropriate that 
it has never been disproved. Fact is that 
he learned telegraphy as a young man in 
Arizona, tried working as a country news 
paper correspondent, then moved to Cali- 
fornia, where his natural flamboyance 
caught the eye of another flamboyant 
journalist, William Randolph Hearst. 
Eventually, the two men formed a pro- 
fessional alliance so strong that Von Wie- 
gand stories bore a “must-run” mandate 
second only to Hearst's “The Chief says.” 

The world became Von Wiegand’s date- 
line. He went everywhere. usually twice. 
War was his private preserve. He spotted 
the first World War in the making, and in 
July 1914 he made the Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum to Serbia the subject of a 
138-word cable to the United Press. then 
his employer. His reward was a rebuke 
for the length of his message. He was on 
hand shortly after the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria in 1931. and during the battle 
for Shanghai coolly covered both sides: 
“I'd go in the morning to the Chinese 
front and then at noon call a taxicab and 
motor over to the Japanese front.” He 
was at Addis Ababa shortly before Mus- 
solini invaded Ethiopia in 1935. 

Hitler was an old acquaintance; Von 
Wiegand had known the Nazi long before 
the beer-hall days. In 1940, when he 
sought an audience with the Fithrer, Hit- 
ler deferred his drive toward Paris long 
enough to meet Von Wiegand near Brus- 
sels—a reunion that Von Wiegand re- 
corded in his usual breathless style: “Hit- 
ler dashed up in a six-wheeled open car, 
sitting beside the chauffeur. There was a 
clicking of heels and an outstretching of 
arms in salute. Von Ribbentrop greeting 
him at the entrance. It is two years since 
my last talk with Hitler.” 

Part newsman, part showman, Von 
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HOWARD B. SPEYER 


Vice-President, Treasurer, Champion Spark Plug Company, makers of spark plugs for every use — racing cars to chain saws 


“In Blue Cross, benefits are matched to actual care 
we gel when were in the hospital! 


“No per-day allowance for hospttal bills can compare with 
Blue Cross help. Because tt bases benefits on care, Blue Cross 
deals with the individual's total hospttal expense, not a fired 
fraction of tt. This ts help that really helps.” 


Benefits in terms of actual care is just one cept for low administrative expense, goes to- 
example of the many advantages Blue Cross ward benefits. You save, too, because Blue 
Plans offer to satisfy both employee and man- Cross Plans handle details of care and payment 
agement needs. Blue Cross brings unequalled directly with hospitals. Blue Cross can fit any 
experience in designing hospitalization pro- employee welfare or retirement set-up. For 
grams for local or national firms. Today, some facts, consult your local Blue Cross Plan. 
300,000 companies of all sizes have Blue Cross. Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 North 

Cost is low for value received. All income, ex- Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Hay-DreumMonp-Hay & Von WIEGAND 


te went everywhere ually twice 


Wiegand brought to foreign correspond 
ence a Sunday-supplement excitement 
that never waned. When the Hearst pa 
pers chartered the Graf Zeppelin in to29 
for a global flight. Von Wiegand, at 
Was as eager to ride it as he was to rush 
to Manila early in December roq4r. at 
67. sensing another war. And when war 
broke out, Karl von Wiegand stood so 
close to it—at the end of Manila’s Pier 
7 during a Japanese bomber attack—that 
concussion permanently damaged the ret 
inas of both eyes. Captured later by the 
Japanese in company with Lady Hay 
Drummond-Hay, another Hearst journal 
ist. he was held only briefly and was 
released because of ill health 

Last War. It was Von Wiegand’s last 
war, but far from the end of his career 
In 1445. he flashed a perceptive alarm to 
the West about the “Red Russian tidal 
flood .. The war has loosened upon 
Europe the most powerful imperialistic 
force since Napoleon—totalitarian, Com- 


munist Soviet Russia.” Eyesight failing 
he roved restlessly about his old inter 
national haunts, a derring-do journalist 
lost in the geopolitical maze of another 
era. In 1959. from New Delhi. he sent up 
another rocket: “Soviet Russia and Red 


China reportedly have agreed in Peiping 
to divide the globe north of the Equator 
into two areas of Red operations 

Last \pril hddle-footed as ever. he flew 
out of the Sahara. chasing down one more 
story trom the Far East. But the hunt 
was over. Stricken with pneumonia in 
Tokyo, he was rushed by plane to a hos 
pital in Zurich, his summer home. There 
Karl von Wiegand died | 
the last of his breed, a legend somewhat 
larger than life. 
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‘Lor 4.500 of us here, Blue Shield 
means broad help with doctor bills!” 


“Many Champion employees and thetr families 

have learned how worthwhile Blue Shield help can 
be—espectally for serious surgery. Another dis- 
tinct Blue Shield advantage [s tts reasonable cost.” 


Employees like the broad range — over $730,000,000 last year. Spe- 


of benefits Blue Shield provides. cial understanding of people's 
They get real help with hundreds needs is assured, for each Blue 
of types of surgery, many medi- Shield Plan is sponsored locally 
cal services. Yet cost is reason- by doctors. For all the facts, call 
able. All money received, excepl your local Blue Shield Plan. 

for necessary reserves and ex- Vational Association of Blue Shield Plans, 
penses, goes to pay benefits 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Llue Shield WD 3. 
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Delta hustle and know-how brought 
jets to Atlanta long before anyone 
else flew them from the “Air Hub 
of Dixie.”” And Delta’s efficiency 
and warm-hearted service make it 
first choice of most passengers 
in Atlanta and throughout its 
71-city system. 
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RELIGION 





The Hunger of the Heart 


While the country rang last week with 
commencement exhortations to cherish 
the spiritual legacy of the past. the grad- 
uating class at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary heard that ancient dogma is a dan- 
gerously heavy burden. From the dean of 
Harvard Divinity School came the sug- 
gestion that Christianity may be at 
death's door, and that its spiritual legacy 
is more likely to push it through the 
door than the atheism of the present. 

Tall, grey Dr. Samuel Howard Miller 
61. Harvard Divinity’s former professor 
of pastoral theology and the first Baptist 
to be dean of the 149-vear-old seminary, 
told Princeton's fledgling ministers that if 
religion is to have any real place in the 
modern world, it will have to “undergo a 
radical revolution.” In fact, he warned, 
“the critical point of no return may have 
been passed.’ The churches are addressing 
themselves in a dead language to situa- 
tions and issues that no longer exist. “The 
ancient dogmas no longer dominate the 
imagination; the 
changed; the patterns of truth are differ- 
ent; the questions have new terms; the 
doubts have deepér dimensions; the hun- 
ger of the heart and mind has been en- 
larged.” 

Three Dark Areas. Specifically, said 
Dean Miller, there are three developments 


shape of life has 


with which religion must cope 

@ The “Freudian probe” that has un- 
veiled “an abyss within man, full of new 
embarrassments and a new terror.” 

@ The space probe, and the danger that 
man’s new power to colonize the stars will 
turn demonic and destructive. 

@ The interdependence of the technologi- 
cal world, in which human beings must 
somehow live in new intimacy, “although 
religions and continental blocs, 
we simply do not know the first ABCs of 
understanding each other.’ 

If religion cannot illuminate these three 
dark areas of modern life, said Dean Mil- 
ler, “it should then in decency get out of 
the way so that men will not be tripped 
up by its frumpery or fooled by its solem- 
nity. There is serious work to be done 
lest the world descend into darkness deep- 
er than we have ever known before.” 

An example is the new relationship be- 
tween atheism and belief in God. Many a 
modern intellectual who calls himself an 
atheist is really engaged in a creative 
search for the divine, said Miller. He re- 
called that Albert Camus once said he did 
not believe in God but was not an atheist, 
for “that is far too easy an answer.” 
Wrote Gabriel Marcel: “When we speak 
of God, it is not God we speak of.” 

Living Revelation. Said Miller: “If 
atheism marks the honest recognition of 
insufficient representations in the light of 
new dimensions of reality, then atheism 
is not by itself an irreligious stance. It is 
the movement of the spirit by which reli- 
gion itself may be saved from itself. 
Nothing could be more tragic than to 


as races 





James F, Coyne 


Harvarp’s MILLER 
Can atheism rescue religion? 


find ourselves hugging our own sanctified 
even pseudo-Christian idol, blind and hos- 
tile to the living revelation of God’s mys- 
tery in our own time.’ 

The only kind of religion that counts 
in these days, thinks Miller, is one which 
is “radical enough to engage in this world’s 
basic troubles. If it cannot do that, then 
it can do nothing which merits God's 
concern or the world’s respect. Religion 
which is interested only in itself, in its 
prestige and success, in its institutions and 
ecclesiastical niceties is worse than vani- 
tv; it is essentially incestuous. Religion is 
to help the world fulfill itself.” 


The River Bishop 


When he is in his palace, the bishoy 
of one of the largest Roman Catholic 
dioceses in the world rolls out of a ham- 
mock at 3:45 every morning and pads 
barefoot across the rough wood floor to 
wash in a bucket of cold water. Then, in a 
grey cassock, red skullcap, and big, gold 
pectoral cross, he hurries next 
the cathedral to say Mass. His congrega- 
tion is a ragged handful of fishermen and 
their barefoot wives; their boats pull out 
after the service just as the sun is redden- 
ing the Amazon. 

For the Most Rev. James Conleth 
Ryan, 48, a balding, six-foot-two, ebul- 
lient, Chicago-born Franciscan, the fisher- 
men of Santarém are the elite among the 
150,000 people in his France-sized diocese. 
“This is one of the most backward areas 
in the world,” says “River Bishop” Ryan. 
“I am trying to show the Amazon peoples 
that God. at least, has not forgotten 
them.’ In the process, Dom Tiago, as 
most of his flock calls him, has contracted 
malaria six times and learned to relish 
monkey meat: “It tastes like chicken, if 
you shut your eyes.” 
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Gaslights! The first 
wanted to be 
thing priest. “Some Baptists 
will find a comparison in that.” he cracks. 
A high point of his youth was when his 


thing James Ryan 


in, the sec- 





Was a garbage 


ond 


Was a 




















ther, a minor politician, wangled the 
first electricity in his “back-of-the-stock- 
yards” neighborhood. So pressive was 
this that when his sister read about 





iding under gaslights 
sinful paths.”” the fu- 
How awflul 


inton women 








leading men doy 
Bishop 
gaslights! 
Jan es Ryan was ordained in the Fran- 
it Teutopolis, Ill. in 1938 
and in 1943 answered a Franciscan call 
for volunteers to go to Brazil. He spent 
his first nine Brazilian ministering 
to the rubber tappers at Fordlandia, the 
vast plantation founded by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. and taken over in 1945 by the 
Brazilian government. He mediated be- 
tween the workers and the plantation 


exclaimed 


ture 





ciscan Order 





years 


management, shared his medical supplies 
with the hospital and his canned beans 
with the hungry. He was then instructed 
to establish a parish. centered on 
Santarém, which with 30.000 square miles 
is still Rome's largest. 

Out of Aida. Father Ryan went back to 
Chicago in 1958 to be consecrated by the 
late Cardinal Stritch as Titular Bishop of 
Margo and Prelate Nullius of Santarém. 
He recalls his return to the Amazon as a 
kind of replay of the triumphal proces- 
sion in Aida, “They put me into my old 
jeep, all decorated with white crepe paper 
and gave me a bouncing ride over every 
dirt street in town. All the local dig- 
nitaries gave talks, and since it was an 
election year, they turned them into polit- 
ical speeches. The choir sang like crazy 
and I blessed everyone within spitting 
distance.’ 

Dom Tiago lives in a drafty, 200-year- 
old palace of masonry and with 
huge oak doors and walls four feet thick 


new 


wood 
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“to keep out the Protestants.” It boasts 
live collection of every 
On the office wall 


a complete 
known tropical insect, 


he keeps a picture of a pre-eminent Cath 


olic churchman whom he calls “Johnny. 





He admits that he lives more like a hermit 
than bishop. He has no servants. eats 
lunch out with priests or nuns, and for 


dinner has only a bow! of oatmeal—fol- 
lowed sometimes by a cigar and a g 
of sherry. 

It is Bishop Ryan's duty to 
of his enormous diocese every five years 
square takes a lot of 
traveling, mostly by outboard motor and 
ilone. On 


cover all 


and 210,000 miles 
trips he catches 
nake a fire by 
provided 


usually these 
his own fish and can even 


together 





rubbing two. sticks 


that one of the sticks is a match.” Under 
him, 25 Franciscan priests, all Ameri- 
cans, and seven lay brothers administer 


churches in ten principal centers, plus 130 
chapels, and 
the Christian community 
local girl, who says her rosary aloud in 
place of Mass. 

A New Passport. Education is the bish- 
op’s prime concern, and he is constantly 
raising money to build new schools and 
supply existing ones. Every Wednesday 
evening in Santarém a group of teen-aged 
boys “who would be in police wagons in 
any other town” visit him. “We discuss 
everything from sex to satellites and they 
love it,” says Ryan. “Besides a keen in- 
terest in Scripture they ask me such ques- 
tions as ‘Why do nuns cover their ears?’ 
and ‘What kind of medicine do priests 
take so they won't have to have a wom- 
an?’ (His answer: “Prayer.” ) 

There is also a class of teen-aged girls. 
“I tell them that no girl gets seduced if 
she doesn’t want to. ‘God gave you two 
hands,’ I say. ‘Slap the boy's face, then 
step on his foot and bite his nose. If after 
all that you still get into then 
you're just as guilty as he is. 

Dom Tiago’s pet project at the moment 


small settlements where 








is served by a 


trouble 





is a seminary at Santarém to teach high 
school and junior college subjects. A s6- 
room building is going up: “I have 51 
men working on it—as long as I stand 


there watching them.” Ryan gets money 
for his projects on hat-passing 
the U.S.. where he inevitably 

a little old lady who asks, ‘Do the na- 
tives wear clothes?’ It takes all my will 
power to keep from snapping back. ‘Yes 
they do, you lascivious-minded old hypo- 


Urips to 


contronts 





crite. lo people who find him merce 
nary, he sweetly says, “Money isn’t every 
thing—there are always stocks and bonds.’ 


Next fortnight he plans to take off for 
13 weeks in the States on another money- 
raising This time the bishop 
hopes to be traveling on a brand-new pass- 
port—a Brazilian one. After long ponder- 
ing the he applied for Brazilian 
citizenship. “After 17 years of beans, rice 
and transfusions by Amazon mosquitoes 
1 am a Brazilian,” he “The 
Important part of my past life was spent 
on the Amazon, and if I’m lucky the rest 
of it will be spent here, too. It may sound 
corny, but my people and I 


roundup. 


matter 


says. most 
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love ‘em.” 
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The Light 
in Seat 27... 


Night sky, lonely whsshh of jet en- 
gines, low murmur of talk... and in 
Seat 27, a pencil of light. What's he 
reading, this quiet-faced man with the 
look of success... mystery, Western, 
technical manual? More and more 
in these challenging days, it’s a book 
that helps him better understand his 
relationship with God. 

Everywhere today, there’s a resur- 
gence of interest in religion, a new 
seeking for faith, and truth. You see 
it in soaring church participation, 
and in a new demand for meaningful 
books that inspire, stimulate, teach 
Books that effectively interpret 
Christianity for today’s world, like 
Concordia’s Modern Science in the 
Christian Life® God's Great 
Plan for You.* You'll want to know 
more about these and other books 
that can fill a need in your life. 


and 


*At book stores everywhere 


For more information 
about books that can 

help you understand 

religion, send for 

this free booklet, 

No. T-1080, 

“The Light 

in Seat 27..."" 


ST. LOVIS 18. MISSOURI 
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Top of the Heap 


Some may soon run the country—and 
some may soon fade away. Whatever 
their future, a few extraordinary yradu- 
ates from U.S. campuses, this year as 
every year, have already achieved that 
rare blend of ability and ambition that 
ignores all obstacles and stretches all tal- 
ents, Last week Time correspondents 
picked a dozen of the top graduates from 
top schools: 

Bandel Bezzerides, 20. a straight-A 
physics major at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and the No. 1 student 
in a class of 2.352, says he “didn't work 
too hard for those grades. really.” Son of 
unlettered, Greek immigrant parents, he 
grew up in Stockton, where his father ran 
a wholesale produce house. Winning a 
state scholarship, he startled Berkeley pro- 
fessors with his “knack for understand- 
ing something very complex almost im- 
mediately, almost offhandedly.””. Though 
he says that he “likes people.” he shunned 
all organized campus activity (including 
last week's commencement), instead 
played public-links golf. listened to Bach 
and Bartok records in his rooming-house 
quarters. He will study for a Cal doctor- 
ate in solid-state physics, but refuses to 
get excited over his potentially brilliant 
career. Savs he: “I never plan anything 
more than three days in advance.” 

Mills College's chic, petite Renata 
Klara Wlodarczyk | pronounced Vwo-dar- 
chick). 22. is a Polish-born English ma- 
jor who leaves the West Coast's top wom- 
en’s campus with a Phi Beta Kappa key 
a 3.9 average (out of a possible 4.0) and 
a two-year Marshall Scholarship to Ox- 
ford’s Lady Margaret Hall College. While 
her architect father was flying for the 
R.A.F. in World War II, Renata’s mother 
enlisted in the Polish underground, In 
1946 her mother bribed Russian guards 
and waded with her across a river into 
Czechoslovakia. Reunited in London, the 
family got U.S. citizenship in California. 
Editor of the campus magazine, Renata 
skis, swims, sails. speaks French, Polish 
British-accented English, “and a little 
Swahili that I picked up on an African 
safari last year” (courtesy of a classmate’s 
wealthy oilman father). Renata’s hopes 
are for the retreat of Communism ("lt 
goes against human nature’) and a future 
teaching job in a U.S. college. She glows 
at the prospect of marriage: “Maybe I'll 
meet a man with a pronounceable name.’ 

The University of North Carolina's con- 
fident Joseph Wayne Grimsley, 25. is one 
of seven children of a Wilson county ten- 
ant farmer. He graduated near the top of 
his class with a B.A. in international 
studies. Though soft-spoken, Grimsley has 
no doubt of his future: “I say shoot big. 
I'm aiming for Secretary of State or some- 
thing in that line.” Born in a farmhouse, 
Grimsley enlisted in the Army after high 
school, got his taste for diplomacy while 
serving at the U.S. embassy in Rome. Us- 
ing the G.1. bill. he became the first of his 
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family to attend college. A campus poli- 
tician. he headed everything from the 
athletic association to the interdormitory 
council. Last summer he worked hard to 
nominate Lyndon Johnson for President 
in Los Angeles, where he organized John- 
son’s uproarious airport welcome. This 
summer, Fulbright Scholar Grimsley heads 
for Bogota’s University of the Andes to 
study Colombia's political system. His 
motto: “Not to make millions, but to 
make millions safe and happy.” 

Delbert LeRoy True, pride of the an- 
thropology department at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. is a hard- 
handed man of 37. Son of a lumberyard 
foreman in Wilmington. Calif.. True as a 
boy was a fascinated fossil hunter and 
hooked on California Indians.” But when 
he graduated from high school in 1941. he 
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GRIMSLEY 


WLoparczyk TRUE 
“Our job is to keep hanging 
had no money for college (“My family 
has always figured the hell with educa- 
tion”), True worked in a shipyard, served 
as an aerial-gunnery instructor in World 
War II, acquired a small avocado ranch 
in the Pauma Valley. In 1953 some 
U.C.L.A. anthropologists interviewed local 
Indians, fired up True to publish archae- 
ological papers in learned journals. In 
1959 he sold part of his ranch for $10,000. 
let his wife and children run the rest, 
went off to enter U.C.L.A.’s “gifted stu- 
dents” program, wound up with a B.A, 
and a B+ average—enough to win a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for a year’s 
graduate study. Last week. skipping 
U.C.L.A.’s commencement. True was off 
to the University of Arizona to aim for 
a Ph.D. in anthropology by 1963 and a 
teaching job in a university. Said he, tak- 
ing anthropology’s long view: “I guess 
I'm the first member of my family to get 
a degree in a thousand generations.” 
Pilot-to-be John D. Sullivan Jr., 21. 
is top cadet in a class of 217 at the U.S, 
Air Academy. Son of a retired druggist 
in Worcester, Mass., Sullivan was ap- 
pointed in 1957 by U.S. Senator John F. 
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Kennedy. In four years he completed 
2054 semester hours, compared with the 
national college average of 124. He was top 
man in basic sciences. electrical engineer- 
ing, military studies, social sciences and 
overall academic achievement. Sullivan 
hopes to fly for SAC. then study science 
in graduate school and some day teach at 
the academy. Said he happily last week 
“Today is the beginning.” 

The University of Chicago's exuberant- 
ly extracurricular Alice Schaeffer, 21. is 
an English major from Evanston, who 
moved the dean of students to burble 
that she is “the veritable Renaissance 
woman of unending versatility.” A top 
scholar, Alice won such praise by tireless 
toil for the university theater, the annual 
Blackfriars shows, the Darwin show, the 
Billy Barnes Revue, the interdormitory 
council and the Festival of the Arts. This 
summer she has a job in a student revue 
at Chicago's Sherry Hotel; next fall she 








SULLIVAN 





GUNN 


SCHAEFFER 
responding, keep living. 





keer 


heads for Stanford and a master’s degree. 
Her dream: to be a dean of students. 
Michigan State University’s Ted Pet- 
rie, 21. is the first student in M.S.U. his- 
tory to graduate with a straight-A record. 
Son of a foreman at an Oldsmobile forge 
plant in Lansing, Petrie sagged below A 
only twice in high school (B's in gym and 
English literature) “because I didn't 
work.” At M.S.U., where he eased the 
financial pinch by living at home and 
working summers as a lifeguard, he found 
time for swimming, handball and bottle- 
ball as well as math, Awarded hefty grants 
for undergraduate research by the Nation- 
al Science Foundation, Petrie now has a 
$3,200-a-year N.S.F. fellowship for grad- 
uate work at Princeton. The future wor- 
ries him: “Communism seems to be creep- 
ing up on us all over the world. I don't 
feel I can plan ten years ahead.” 
James Edward Gunn, 22. is a summa 
cum laude graduate in math and physics 
at Rice University. the Southwest's tough- 
est campus. A straight-A high school grad- 
uate, Gunn attended Rice on a four-year 
scholarship, won a peck of academic prizes. 
“I've never been able really to determine 
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the limits of his ability.” says one physics 
professor. “I’ve never been able to ask 
him an exam question that he can't give 
a perfect answer to.” Except for the as- 
tronomy club, Gunn steered clear of ex- 
tracurricular activities. studied ten hours 
a day. Still, he found time for Army 
R.O.T.C. and the girl he married last 
week. Headed for Caltech to study astro- 
physics, Gunn thinks that “academic life 
is the only one that would suit me. I'm 
interested in problems that industry has 
no use for.” Main ones: “The secrets of 
gravity and traveling to the stars.” For 
if myopic man “ever becomes a galactic 
being.” muses Gunn, “it will probably be 
a key to his maturing.” 

Columbia's John Vaio, 21. delivered 
the first Class Day valedictory in Latin on 
Morningside Heights since circa 1goo. 
Thundering like Cicero himself. Vaio de- 
claimed that “ita mater nostra imperitiam 
inventutis dispulit atque ignoratiam™ (Co- 





FELDSTEIN 
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ROZLAPA KREISLER 


lumbia “has driven away the inexperience 
of youth”), and once he slipped orotundly 
into Greek, extolling Columbia's pressure 
aperns eis &xpov ixéogmac (“to reach the 
summit of excellence’). Slender. pale 
Classicist Vaio, who finds that world af- 
fairs, science and business “do not amuse” 
him, graduated with a higher average than 
anyone since 1952, won a summa, He was 
born in Oakland, Calif.. the son of immi- 
grant Italian parents; his late father was 
a cook. Bored in high school with “in- 
comprehensibly incompetent” language 
teachers, Vaio on his own learned Latin 
Greek and French. and enough Chinese 
to translate poetry. He also knocked out 
his own English version of the first 
third of Dante's /nferno. At Columbia. 
where Vaio studied German and Japanese 
for variety, famed Classicist Gilbert Highet 
called his translations “beautiful—ex- 
traordinarily lively and poetic.” gave 
him an A+ (“something I've done only 
once before). After two or three years 
as a Marshall Scholar at Oxford's Uni- 
versity College, Vaio is headed for college 
teaching. 

The University of Chicago's Latvian- 
born Anita Rozlapa, 22, fled at the age of 
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five with her family from the Russians 
and lived in a German D.P. camp until 
she was eleven. “I loved woods and flow- 
ers.” she recalls. “and some said I could 
become a biologist.” Instead. brought to 
the U.S. by a suburban Chicago couple. 
small. bright Refugee Rozlapa fell in love 
with Spanish at La Grange (Ill.) High 
School. With a George M. Pullman Schol- 
arship. she wound up at Chicago, where 
she was Spanish Club president and earned 
a better than 3.7 average. Now she has a 
Fulbright fellowship to study in Madrid. 
hopes eventually to teach “in a large uni- 
versity like Chicago.” where she can re- 
search and translate from the whole spec- 
trum of Spanish literature. “I would be 
very happy.” says she, “to get across to 
students the great interest I have in 
Spanish—how to manipulate the language 
how to understand the literature.” 

Harvard College’s calm. mature Martin 
S. Feldstein, 21. was named by his 1.000 
classmates to deliver the serious com- 
mencement oration this week. At his Long 
Island public high school, Feldstein 
ranked fifth in the class, scored in the 
“low zoos” on his College Board exams. 
and had no Harvard-alumni ties. Harvard 
not only spotted his promise but also 
helped him get a full four-year General 
Motors scholarship when his father, a law- 
yer-accountant, died in 1957. Feldstein fo- 
cused on math. economics and premedical 
courses, got a prize for straight A’s in his 
sophomore year, made Phi Beta Kappa in 
his junior year, became president of the 
economics honor society chapter, and this 
year won the Palfrey Exhibition award for 
the outstanding scholarship student. He 
also tended babies, sold junior-executive 
hats to business school graduates and 
worked summers at the Sloan-Kettering 
cancer research lab. Already accepted at 
Harvard Medical School. he will first use 
his Fulbright Scholarship to earn a bache- 
lor of philosophy degree in economics at 
Oxford's Brasenose College. “I want to 
learn how the National Health Service 
operates in England.” says he. 

Princeton's Valedictorian Frederic 
Kreisler, 21. a summa cum laude major 
in medieval history with a four-year aver- 
age of A+-. is a nephew of Violinist Fritz 
Kreisler, and himself an accomplished pi- 
anist. One professor calls him “intellectu- 
ally and personally the most outstanding 
boy IL ever met at Princeton.” Fluent in 
French and German, he was top man at 
Pelham (N.Y.) Memorial High School. 
top freshman at Princeton, made Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior vear and won a Car- 
negie grant for summer research at the 
University of Vienna on his thesis. ‘The 
Coronation of Charlemagne” ( grade: A+-). 
Known for wearing lederhosen even in 
winter. Kreisler says that “I don’t think I 
have ever consciously considered grades 
as a goal.’ A Marshall scholar, headed for 
two vears at Oxford's Balliol College. he 
wants to be a teacher-scholar, His main 
interest is man’s “preservation of the abil- 
ity to adapt to accelerating revolutions.” 
As though for the nation’s entire class of 
1961. he sums up: “Our job now is to keep 
changing, keep responding, keep living.” 


Kudos 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
John E. Sawyer, economist. president- 
elect. Williams College LED: 
We look forward to working with you, 
and playing against you 
Paul Langdon Ward, historian. president. 
Sarah Lawrence College LL.D. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


O. Meredith Wilson, president. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota LL.D. 


Cotsy CoLLece 
William O. Douglas, Associate Justice. 
U.S. Supreme Court LL.D. 
Polykarp Kusch, Nobel prizewinning 
physicist. Columbia University Sc.D. 
Robert Lowell, poet Litt.D. 


CocumBia UNIVERSITY 
Thomas S. Gates Jr., former U.S. Sec- 
retary of Defense LL.D. 
Unfailing courage, skill in the difficult art 
of managing men, and a deep devotion to 
the security and welfare of your country 
T. Keith Glennan, president, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, former administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration Sc.D. 
Dr. Robert F. Loeb, pioneer researcher 
on Addison's disease. former chief medical 
professor, Columbia University Sc.D. 
The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C,. president of the University of 
Notre Dame LL.D. 
For a career rich in achievement, rich in 
service to your country and richer still 
m promise. 
Mary Shotwell Ingraham, civic leader. 
leading planner of the City University of 
New York. mother of Radcliffe College's 
President Mary I. Bunting L.H.D. 
Galo Plaza, diplomat, former President 
of Ecuador LL.D. 


De Pave University 
R. Sargent Shriver Jr., director, U.S. 
Peace Corps LL.D. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vas- 
sar College LL.D. 
The first woman to occupy that distin- 
guished position, with velvet-gloved but 
irrefragable finesse 
Amory Houghton, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Corning Glass Works. for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to France LL.D. 
Jacob K. Javits, U.S. Senator from New 
York LL.D. 
He couples with his flair for politics... 
exspousal of constructive legislation 
James B. Reston, chief Washington cor- 
respondent, New York Times LL.D. 





Onto State UNIVERSITY 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of 
English. Harvard University L.H.D. 
Dr. Albert Sabin, medical researcher. de- 


veloper of oral polio vaccine Se.D. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Frederick R. Kappel, president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Eng.D. 
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3 
BALL 
WITH 
THE 
“BLAST-PROOF” 
FINISH 





This is an actual ultrahigh-speed flash* photograph of an explo 
sion shot; dramatic evidence of the destructive abrasive action 
that can be exerted upon the finish of a golf ball. 

But Titleist can take this abuse time after time and still come up 
looking like new. 

Four coats of Acushnet’'s specially com- 
pounded Polyurethane paint make Titleist 
the most scuff-resistant of any ball 

Test this yourself. Notice how the bright 
white finish on Titleist holds its lasting 
gloss throughout play —truly, the ball with 
the blast-proof finish. 


ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


SOLD THE WORLD OVER THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 





*This photograph was taken by Harold E. Edgerton and John Tredwell of MIT with a one-half microsecond 
flash from the new Microflash developed by Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier, Inc., Boston 





Minoru Yamasaki, prizewinning Detroit 
architect D.F.A. 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 


C. Douglas Dillon, U.S. Secretary of the 


Treasury LL.D. 
I. Robert Kriendler, restaurateur (Man- 
lattan’s ) | Os BN 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Charles G. Mortimer, chairman of the 





ward, General Foods Corp, Eng.D. 
Stewart L. Udall, U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior LL.D. 
Thomas J. Watson Jr., chairman of the 
voard, IBM LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 


The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., apos- 


tle of nonviolence LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 


Henry J. Kaiser, industrialist LL.D. 
James D. Zellerbach, chairman of the 
board, Crown Zellerbach Corp., former 
U.S. Ambassador to Italy LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT SANTA BARBARA 


Lotte Lehmann, prima donna, Vienna 
State Opera, renowned soprano D.F.A. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Harold R. Keables, impassioned creative- 


writing teacher, Denver's South High 
School Litt.D. 
J. Wallace Sterling, historian, president 
Stanford University ELD: 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
+} 


James R. Killian Jr., chairman of the 
corporation, M.1.T. Eng.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
J. Richardson Dilworth, mayor of Phil 
idelphia LL.D. 


Secking to recapture the unique role of 





our city in Colonial days as the Athens 

of America 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, presiden 
E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. LL.D. 
William H. Hastie, judge. Third U.s. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, first Negro gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands LL.D. 
Arnold S. Toynbee, historian LL.I 


You found history 
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left it ¢ 
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mansions of civilization 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk, General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. D.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Richard M. Nixon L.H.D. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Marcus Nodler, Wall Street pulse taker 
professor of finance, New York Univer- 


sity LL.D: 
Severo Ochoa, Nobel prizewinning bio- 
chemist, New York University Se.D. 
Dr. Calvin H. Plimpton, physician, presi- 
dent, Amherst College LL.D 
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from underwood 


The Underwood Raphael is a com- 
pletely new electric typewriter 
with automatic variable spacing 
and polyethylene carbon ribbon, 
designed to endow business cor- 
respondence with unique beauty, 
dignity and readability. When let- 
ters are typed on the Raphael the 
importance of the message is 
emphasized, the prestige of the 
sender's company ‘is enhanced 
and his higa regard for the recipi- 
ent is made clear. In its external 
beauty the Raphael reflects the 
perfection of its internal mechan- 
ism, engineered to provide long 
years of trouble-free service. 


Other new Underwood electric 
typewriters are the Forum, with 
both fabric and polyethylene 
carbon ribbon, and the Scriptor, 
for general-purpose typing. The 
new Touch-Master Five provides 
quality typing where work does 
not justify an electric machine. 





Underwood now offers the most 
complete line of office machines 
available from a single source 


A wide range of typewriters, 
adding machines, calculators and 
accounting machines makes your 
Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to 
job, free from pressure to sell a 
machine that’s too much for the 
job or too little 


For example, he has three dramat- 
ically new Underwood electric 
typewriters, to cover every typing 
requirement from the board chair- 
man's most important correspond- 
ence to the shipping department's 
labels. But when typing demands 
don't justify an electric machine, 
he has a new Underwood stand- 
ard typewriter that provides qual- 
ity typing at exceptionally low cost. 


So comprehensive is this new 
line, it’s virtually certain that 
Underwood machines can help 
you achieve substantial savings. 


Soon an Underwood Represent- 
ative will call on your company. If 
office costs concern you, make him 
welcome. Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16. 















Biscayne 4-Door Sedan 


Bel Air Sport Coupe 


The moment you feel your foot itching to 
press down on the gas pedal of a new car, 
remember that Chevy’s got just the car 
for you. Just your style in a tempting 
array of 20 different models. Just your 
speed in a really astonishing selection of 
26 engine-drive combinations that includes 
a 4-speed gear box* as well as cream- 


Impala Convertible 





There’s a Chevrolet to suit you 






smooth Turboglide*. Chevrolet, you see, 
refuses to cater only to a certain crowd. 
Why not please everybody? Give all 
comers the hushed comfort of a Jet- 
smooth ride, whether they go for a bottom- 
priced Biscayne or a plush Impala. Offer 
parkable size and remarkable room in every 
model.Then let people pick and choose and 


Saas -— 


...right down to your shoes 


(no matter what kind you wear! ) 







compare prices. In no time at all you come 
up with the Chevy that best suits your 
pocketbook as well as your point of view. 


Sound good?? It sure makes new car shop- 
ping a lot easier. One stop does it. They’re 
all under one roof, at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. .. . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


*Optional at extra cost 


Bel Air 2-Door Sedan 


Impala Sport Sedan 


Biscayne 1-Door Sedan—check its cave-sized 
trunk. Impala Convertible—need we say more? 
Bel Air Sport Coupe—wider door openings for 
easier entry. Bel Air 2-Door Sedan—Jet smooth 
and whisper quiet! Brookwood 9-Passenger 
Wagon—one of 6 easier loading wagons. Impala 
Sport Sedan—nothing else so plush at the price. 
Turn the page for the Corvairs. 


CHEVROLET 





Brookwood 9-Passenger Station Wagon 





PET SMOOTH Faire 


sey 








You can bet your boots Corvair makes 


being practical a pleasure! 





Corvair Lakewood 700 Station Wagon 


Sure Corvair’s thrifty. Skimps on gas. 
Doesn’t even touch a drop of anti- 
freeze. And every model has a 
budget-pleasing price. 

But the real beauty of Corvair’s 
economy is that it comes to you in a 
car that’s a sheer delight to drive. 
This baby needs power steering about 
as much as it needs horseshoes. Its 
rear-engine design makessteering won- 
derfully light... handling marvelously 


easy ... traction slightly terrific. 

And when it comes to being down- 
right practical, Corvair doesn’t take 
a back seat to anybody. The back 
seat, by the way, folds down for 
extra load space. (Standard on 
Monzas and Lakewood Wagons, 
optional at modest cost on other 
models.) Corvair’s nearly flat floor is 
the most practical idea for feet since 
the invention of shoes. 


Corvair 700 4-Door Sedan 


Monza Club Coupe 












See your Chevrolet dealer for the 
Corvair that suits you best. Corvair 
700 4-Door Sedan with increased 
underhood luggage space. 
Club Coupe—a family man’s sports 
car featuring bucket front 
Corvair Lakewood 700 
Wagon gives you up to 68 cu. ft. of 
space, 10 of it under that lockable 
bonnet. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Monza 


seats. 


Station 
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MEDICINE 





The Old Wise Man 


“Death is psychologically just as im- 
portant as birth.” wrote Carl Gustav Jung. 
“As the arrow flies to the target, so life 
ends in death . Shrinking away from 
it is something unhealthy and abnormal 
which robs the second half of life of its 
purpose.” 

Dr. Jung never shrank from death, but 
with his powerful constitution and ever- 
young, inquiring mind, he held it long at 
bay. Last week, in the willow-shaded se- 
clusion of his home at Kiisnacht, on Lake 
Zurich, the long-poised arrow flew to its 


Junc 
In psychiatry's collective unconscious. 


target. Death came peacefully, just short 
of his 86th birthday, to Carl Gustav Jung 
—the last survivor of psychology’s Big 


Three and of the great feuds that raged 
among them. 
Sigmund Freud saw the prime mover 


of the unconscious as sexual energy or li- 
bido; Alfred Adler made it the drive for 
power to overcome inferiority feelings. In 
his “analytical psychology,” Jung divided 
the unconscious into Within 
one, relatively superficial, he gave libido 
and the power drive less ambitious roles. 
In the second and far deeper stratum, he 
perceived the force of the primeval, col- 
lective unconscious of the human race. 

To Jung, the systems constructed by his 
rivals narrow-gauge, “nothing-but” 
explanations of human behavior and aspi- 
rations, which reduced man’s nu- 
minous visions to sordid sex symbols and 
shrank his soul to the vanishing point. 
Jung posed bolder concepts—reaching for 
the ultimate limits of the universe and of 
man’s relationship to his God or gods. 

Romantic Wallowing. Jung 
(nicknamed from the Schwyzerdiitsch pro- 
nunciation of his initials), only son of a 
Reformed Church pastor, had a lonely, 


two la 





fers. 


were 


most 


“Sigi” 
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bookish boyhood in Basel. His father be- 
teaching him Latin at six. In ado- 
lescence he wallowed in the German ro- 
mantics. He read Greek and Sanskrit 
and steeped himself in philosophy. He 
thought of becoming an archaeologist. To 
please his father he took up medicine—and 
began digging into the minds of patients. 

Teaching and practicing in Zurich, 
young Dr. Jung was fired by Freud's de- 
scriptions of psychoanalysis. In 1907 he 
made a pilgrimage to Vienna and was con- 
firmed in the Freudian faith. In the tall 
Teuton, Freud saw his heir apparent. 

But Jung persisted in his own digging. 
He began to unearth “archetypes” —pat- 
terns of experience and feeling that have 
reappeared down the ages in dream sym- 
bols. as collective myths, or in the arts. 
Among the significant: the “old 
wise man” and the “earth mother. 

Break with Freud. Jung classified bas- 
ic personality extraverts or in- 


gan 


most 


types as 


troverts, then added a breakdown by 
function: “With perception, you know 
something is there. Thinking tells you 


what it is. Feeling tells you what it is 
worth to you or to others. And intuition 
tells what the damn thing comes from or 
Finally, in the persistence of 
religious movements throughout history, 
Jung saw an archetypal need for a reli- 
gious attitude. A religion did not need to 
be formalized. he insisted; but to be emo- 
tionally healthy, a man must have made 
his peace with the unseen and perhaps 
unknowable power behind creation and 
the universe. Unable to accept the sex- 
centricity of psychoanalysis, Jung broke 
with Freud in 1913. But as a 
of rigid organizations. Jung discouraged 


goes to.” 


sworn toe 


his followers from starting formal insti- 
tutes to perpetuate his own teaching. 
With advancing years, the “old wise 


man” withdrew more and more from the 
arena of battling psychologies concen- 
trated on his mystical and often obscure 
writings, He took no part in public 
although. during one dark period, he edited 
a psychiatric journal published by a Nazi 
group who used his race-memory theory 
to promote their racist creed. 

Freudian teachings have captured many 
a citadel of psychiatry. and the name of 
Freud has become a household 
Jung's never will. But no science of the 
mind with any claim to catholicity can de- 
ny the influence of Jung’s thinking. Though 
it be denied or rejected, it is part of the 
collective unconscious of psychiatry itself. 





urs 


word as 


Soviet Psychiatry 

In a silent. standing tribute to “this 
great man who has now gone from us,” 
2,800 doctors attending the Third World 
Congress of Psychiatry in Montreal last 
week paid honor to Carl Gustav Jung. 
Among them were doctors from 60 nations 
—most interestingly, ten psychiatrists 
from Russia. Soviet psychiatry thus for 
the first time got into substantial per- 
sonal with Western psychiatry 


to meet 





contact 
and so eager were the Russians 


What do they 


EL A-mlameselinliilelake 










These two very different types of 
people have one thing in com- 
mon: both recognize the impor- 
tance of using the best motor oil 
to insure the best engine perform. 
ance and lowest maintenance costs. 
That's why both insist on WOLF’s 
Heap—100% Pure Pennsylvania. 
Wo tr’s Heap is Tri-Ex refined 
three extra steps for superior per- 
formance; scientifically fortified for 
complete engine protection. Its use 
means fewer repairs, less oil added 
between regular changes. If you're 
particular about car care, always 
insist on WoLF’s HEap. 


uncommon 
motor oil 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 


Ol CITY, PA. 
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When you go on vacation — 


ever carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 


er 65751593" 
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Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 





AMERIC KXPR CES TRAVELERS CHEQ MONEY JER 
FIELD WAREHOUS Ov ANKING FORE'GN REMITTANCES - FOREIGN FRE 





their 
been 


Western colleagues that—having 
refused travel funds by their em- 
ployer, the government—they scraped up 
the fare out of their own pockets. 

Freud? Nyeft! Western psychiatrists 
who had been hoping to find the Rus- 
sians tapering off in their single-minded 
adherence to the theories of Ivan Petro- 
vich Pavlov, of dog, bell and saliva fame 
were disappointed. The delegation chiet 
Moscow's Dr. Andrei Vladimirovich Snezh 
nevsky, laid down the line 
misingly There has been no change in 
principle in our approach, The theory ot 
Pavlov and its applications are still ex 
panding in Russia. 

To Freudian psychoanalysis and the 
analytic principles in’ psychiatry 
Snezhnevsky & Ko. gave a firm nyet. “We 
reject psychoanalysis.” he said 
its methods and theory are unscientific. 
Psychoanalysis rejects the material basis 
of psychological life. We use 
tional psychotherapy—we prefer to work 
with the conscious mind, where we tind 
the material bases for mental illnesses.’ 

Sick, Sick, Sick Pay. If Western psy- 
chiatrists could pity the Russians for be 
ing still confined in the 
Pavlov’s physiological 
theories they 
tbout the availability 
str ieee ird 


incompro 


use ol 


“because 


instead ra 


straitjacket of 
conditioned-retiex 
could feel no superiority 
and effectiveness of 


pragmatic psychiatry in 


Russia—at least the way the Russians told 
it. There seems to be about as much 
mental illness (certainly the handicap 
ping forms such as schizophrenia) in the 


U.S.S.R. as in the West. But 
many fewer patients in mental hospitals 
Reason: the Russians 
are taking psychiatry to the patients at 
the street-corner level. They expect fam- 
ily physicians to make diagnoses and to 
refer patients to local clinics, where psy- 
chiatrists are on hand to give intensive 
treatment with drugs and psychotherapy 
on an outpatient basis. 

Only if the patient is violent 
ness stubbornly persistent 
to a hospital. His stay 


there are 


at any one time. 


or his ill 
is he sent away 
there is almost 
less than three months. In 
the hospital, he gets much the same treat- 


certain to be 


ment he would get in the West: drugs 
psychotherapy (but non-Freudian), insu- 
lin coma and, more rarely, electric shock. 


have abandoned 


»rolonged 
i £ 


The Russians 
their 


virtually 
(ten-day) drug-induced 
sleep treatment because too many patients 
developed fevers or anemia. As soon as 
patient is discharged to his 
which is paid by the government 
to care for him if he is unable to work, 
Russian mental hospitals average only 
about 1.000 beds, said Snezhnevsky. and 
the newer ones range from 300 to 600 
Big barracks like U.S. 
tals are rare 


possible the 
family 


beds. state hospi- 
only three have as many as 
whereas in the U.S. they go 
as high as 14,000. Most important of all 
perhaps, is the number of psychiatrists and 
other skilled personnel in proportion to 
patients, In the U.S., it works out at one 
psychiatrist for 200 hospitalized patients. 
In the U.S.S.R.. the Russians say (and 
U.S. visitors believe it true). the 
tion is one lor every 25. 


3,000 beds 





propor- 
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sensational speed-up in mail delivery 
through new big-package’ concept! 





365 days a year, a unique transfer 
takes place in La Crosse, Wis. 
In the wee hours of the morning, a Milwaukee Road 
passenger train from Chicago stops at the crossing. In 
it are two flatcars, each loaded with two huge Flexi-Van 
vans. In the vans are 1600 to 2400 sacks of mail. Just 
imagine the work it will be to unload them... but wait! ... 
The flatcars are shunted to a siding. A man walks 
up to the vans and starts swinging them around on 
built-in rollers. A 4-wheeled “‘bogey”’ is slid underneath 
to receive each van’s weight. Then the whole assembly 
is hooked up to a tractor. Presto chango!—It moves 
away into the night as a tractor semi-trailer! It takes 





ANOTHER WORKING IDEA FROM OUR 


CREATIVE CREWS 





America's resourceful railroad 


only 12 minutes to transfer all 4 vans and speed them, 
with contents unopened and undamaged, directly to 
four Post Office Sectional Centers in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The carrier is the Milwaukee Motor Trans- 
portation Co., a Milwaukee Road subsidiary. 

The story of our Creative Crews is a story of courage, 
as well as ideas, in breaking away from tired old tradi- 
tions. The Milwaukee Road is the first railroad to em- 
ploy Flexi-Van service for the handling of mail any- 
where west of Chicago. Just one more example of the 
way our Creative Crews work to improve the basic 
services which the railroads perform for America! The 
Milwaukee Road, Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and the Western “Cities" Fleet 
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Now 
wash floors 
without 
mops 


or buckets! 


NEW HOOVER 
FLOOR 
WASHER-DRYER 


Vacuums up its own 

























scrub water, leaves 
floors dry—and 
cleaner than ever 


You never touch your 
hands to water or 
your knees to the floor 
with the new Hoover 
Electric Floor Wash- 
er-Dryer. And your 
floors come cleaner 
because the Hoover 
puts only clean water 
and detergent on the 
floor—the dirty water 
is kept separate. See 
a demonstration at 
your Hoover dealer's 
today! 





~ NEW HOOVER 


ELECTRIC 


FLOOR WASHER-DRYER 


...by the makers of the 
famous Hoover vacuum cleaners 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





COMEDIANS 


Laughter on Records 

Latest recorded batch of jokes from an 
old and a new hand at the humor game: 
@ Mort Sahl takes as jaundiced a view of 
The New Frontier (Reprise) as he did of 
the old. He rakes Bobby Kennedy (“Little 





Brother is watching vou"), Father Joe and 
Son Jack (“Judge Hardy and Andy”), and 


the crowds that flock to see Jack Kennedy 
every Sunday morning: “One of the dis- 
advantages of his new job is that he has to 
get up and go to church.” Kennedy's spon- 
sored television broadcasts, says Sahl, put 
him into a peculiar predicament. “May I 
mention the United States?” the President 
asks his toothpaste sponsor. “No. That's 
a plug.” Idly reflecting that Kennedy is as 
handsome as a movie star, Sahl pictures 
him cast as the lead in Alfred Hitchcock's 
North by Northwest, “pursued across 
Mount Rushmore by the head of the 
House Rules Committee. There'd be good 
shots of Kennedy climbing on his own 
face.” 

@ Harrison Baker, a newcomer from San 
Francisco who bills himself The Last of 
the Well Comedians (RCA Victor), is 
mildly notable because he is totally out of 
the new-comedian pattern, instead goes 
back a long way to imitate Bob Hope 
with uneven results that are often funny. 
Beginning with the Pentagon (“a building 
that has five sides—on almost every is- 
sue”), Baker discusses the cold war in a 
deadpan style. Joseph Kennedy's way to 
solve the Cuban problem, he says, is to 
buy Cuba and sink it. Of the leading fig- 
ures in the Congo crisis, Baker moans: “I 
don't know whether I’m reading names or 
eye charts.” Baker is puzzled by the space 
race. That Russia was first to send a cos- 
monaut into space does not unduly dismay 








Ww 


ar 
“Kiss Micu KATCHEN 
No Fuhrer in sponsor's clothing. 








SAHL BAKER 
Little Brother is watchir 


Baker. “We may not be the first to get a 
rocket to the moon,” he says, “but we'll be 
the first to send foreign aid.” Not the least 
of the enticements of space travel, Baker 
claims, is the fact that women on Mars 
have bosoms on their backs. “It doesn’t 
make them any more attractive, but it 
makes it a lot easier for dancing.” 


TELEVISION 
Vater Ist der Beste 


Reaching upward everywhere—from 
new apartment buildings in once-devas- 
tated Cologne, frem the hunting lodges 
of the Harz Mountains as well as the 
malty rathskellers of Bavaria—the tele- 
vision aerials of West Germany pull down 
programs with a standard of excellence 
unparalleled in the world. They reflect the 
variety of the national interest rather 
than its lowest common denominator 
and until this month all this was achieved 
on a single channel operating just five 
hours a day. Now a second, supplementary 
channel has been introduced, and every 
night last week announcers on both chan- 
nels were generously falling all over them- 
selves telling viewers what they were 
missing on the other side of the dial. 

Although German TV has sometimes 
been plagued by bureaucratic squabbling 
it is locally run and self-regulated, might 
well serve as a model of what American 
television could be if its potential strength 
Were not sapped away by lampreys, leeches 
and narrow-lapel orchids. 

Control of Content. Historically, Ger- 
many was among the first television na- 
tions (a working set was demonstrated 
there in 1929), but the young industry 
got off on the wrong foot—Hitler’s. As 
the first big-time TV executive. der Fithrer 
had thrice-weekly programs on the air by 
1935. and public viewing rooms were set 
up throughout the nation, including sets 
with 1So-in. screens. By 1938 home sets 
were ready for production. Hitler, foam- 
ing with estimates of the mass audiences 
he would reach, became the approximate 
father of viewer ratings. But with war 
needs, TV disappeared in Germany until 
1951. In 1954 the TV stations in the 
various West German states formed a 
voluntary association (Deutsches Fern- 
sehen) with stations large and small tak- 
ing proportionate turns providing material 
for all. Most significantly, the money be- 
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“wait *til 
it hits 

the streets 
in your 
town!’’ 


The new Renault Gordini 


has outperformed 

every other economy 

car in major compe- 
titions over the most 
gruelling courses in 
Europe. It’s that hot!! 
The Gordini’s spectac- 
ular performance comes 
from a husky, rear- 
mounted power plant 
coupled to a fast-shifting 
4-speed transmission./Its 
sports-car-like handling 









































is a natural result of ~ 

highly responsive steer- I” 4 ~<\\ DY eS SS rE 

ing, independent 4-wheel eaten a eG) franc has er CA FE 
yite — =A \ al qt 


suspension and beautiful 
balance, / Though the 
Gordini scrambles and 
handles like a sports we 
car, it gives you up ai) hh 
to 37 m.p.g., the con- 

venience of four doors, |. he 
the luxury of deluxe //g¥ > \ 
appointments, the / f{' 
comfort of foam- | |‘ 
padded reclining tx 
seats, the dura- a 


Ky Py 


eens: "S ee 
H 


'/ SEE 


bility of unitized Sg==x\ {Op | 
construction, ee } ' 
and the security | Waamm ee Soe y hy Me MZ 

of a strong Renault ‘ 44 = ad | 5 ie ee a | 
Warranty*. Never | fe 1 | |! /, me j 
before has a car for 
$1596' offered you a 
such high performance, ~~ 
comfort, and economy./ ~ - 
Drive the pants off the new 
Gordini today at your 

Renault Dealer's. 


“Warranted for 12 months 
or 12,000 miles. ose ie) 


For all information on overseas delivery, write Renault, Box 158, Long Island City, New 
RENAL le: The Renault wp aes bd Sompetition tery ereet of its ruggedness ae speoteneise: performance: Tour de Corse, 1958, 1959, 1960, Ist Place / Rallye 


goraini Neige et Giace-Gre January, 1959, 1st Place / ery Const Raltye-Abidja = Februar s 2nd Place / Mille rtd gist ia = May, 1959 ist 2nd 


an asi Pincay Seeane Rallye-Dakar asi ne. 1960, Ov Ist and 2nd Pls ce 7 French Mowl tenees tn July, 1960, Ist Place. (Competition ciass: up to 1000 ec.) 
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OUR COMPETITORS’ 


WHISRY [3 


MARVELOUS 


»--SO why buy Grant’s 2 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


«SO now try Grant's 


Price varies according to state tax and freight. 
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SHERATON 
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FAMILY PLAN— CHILDREN FREE 


Make it a take-the-family vacation this 
summer — with Sheraton's money-saving 
Family Plan, No charge for children under 
14 sharing adult's room. Special small-fry 
menus, baby sitters, sleep-cool air-condi- 
tioning, TV in your room. Sheraton's 60 
hotels in 42 cities are ready with a friendly 
welcome for families on the go. Most have 
free parking. Diners' Club card honored 
for all hotel services. 


Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. @s.c.0 
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The nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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NEW 


What is news? Webster says snl 
that it is “matter of interest,” 

definition at once prosaic i 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 





the Weekly Newsmagazine 
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hind the programing did not come from 
Lowenbrau. Mercedes-Benz or Krupp. It 
came from the viewer himself in a month 
ly fee (5 DM »5) collected by the 
post office. 

In the beginning. 
viewers that the would often be 
filled by the hands of a clock. dipped 
in recorded \ principle. however 
was being established: the Germans were 
getting what they paid for. Nothing at all 
seemed vastly preferable to a new sort of 
Fiihrer in sponsor's clothing. Slowly, the 
more money 
{ Now one 


or Sr. 
there were so few 
screen 


music. 


increased; 
available. 
West German homes has a 
e buying 25,000 
week. and this year’s programing 
budget is more than million.) In 
contrast to U.S, television, the people who 


number of sets 
from viewers became 
three 
Germans ar 


out ot 
rv set 


sets a 


more 





$roo 


actually produce and perform can use 
their own judgment. Deutsches Fernsehen 
has no neurotic need to take the public 
pulse. Instead, sensible self-imposed rules 
still in effect. were drawn up to establish 
a balance in programing: 138.9% 
ind documentary programs, 15. 

3.6°) light entertainment. 13.16 
ind drama, 4.6% 16.70% chil 
dren’s and women’s programs, 1.2¢ 
ligious programs 
programs, 5.4%, 
ments and commercials, 
firmly 
have even been introduced ($s.000 a min- 
ute), but they are not interstitial. They 
ire entirely lumped into one 
segment each evening. 

Sexy Purr. Deciding what it 
say to the German public 
Fernsehen has said it with force. 
for example, when the country 
occupied with its own failure to face up 
to its recent past. the network began a 
14-part series called The Third Reich, 
starting with Hitler's bovhood and ending 
with Russian films of the collapse of Nazi 
Germany. When the Eichmann trial 
opened in April, the network presented a 
horrifyingly detailed documentary called 
On the Trail of the Hangman, 

German TV's light entertainment is 
imitative—Sag die Watrheit is Tell th 
Truth (or Will the Real Rumpelstiltskin 
Please Stand Up?); Was Bin Ich is What's 
My Line? Some is merely purchased out- 
right: Perry Como (singing undubbed) 
Richard Diamond, Privat Detektiv: Vater 
Ist der Beste (Father Knows Best). But 
it is balanced with an equal 
solid theater (Kafka, Goethe) 
ponderance of translated American plays 

everything from O'Neill to Williams 
Poe to Wilder. One surprising success last 
month was Kiiss Mich Katchen (Kiss Me 
Kate) with a wonderful version of Brush 
Up Vour Shakespeare (Schlag Nach Bei 
\ week or so ago. Puccini's 
Tosca was broadcast live from Stuttgart 


news 
© Sports 
opera 
movies 
re 
8.9% miscellaneous live 
station breaks, announce- 
With the network 


in control of content, commercials 


3-minute 


wants to 
Deutsches 
Last fall 


Was pre- 


imount ot 
and a pre 


Shakespeare). 


with George London and Renata Tebaldi. 
This week: an operatic version of Franz 
Kafka’s The Trial by Composer Gott- 
fried von Einem. The Second Channel 
which so far broadcasts only 25 to three 
hours a day, made its debut this month 
with a brilliant performance of Franz 
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TWIN-TURBINE HELICOPTER. Ihe Boeing-Vertol |07 
est, smoothest-riding commercial helicopter now flying 
service with New York Airways this summer. It seats 25 passengers 


in comfort, cruises at 155 mph and operates with equal ease from 


land or water. The 107, first twin-turbine helicopter certified by 
the FAA for commercial service, has also been ordered for sery 
ice in Japan. Military versions have been ordered by U.S. Navy 


Air Force, and Roval Canadian Air Foree 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





JET-AGE FIRE FIGHTER. Boeing gas tur- 
bine engines power fire trucks in San Francisco 
and Seattle. These 330 hp engines weigh only 


335 pounds, propel 15-ton trucks from standing 


start to 25 mph in 9 seconds 


SPACE GLIDER. Drawing of U.S. Air Force’s 
Dyna-Soar manned space glider, designed to 
rocket into space, then re-enter the earth's at- 
mosphere for conventional pilot-controlled land- 
ing. Boeing is system contractor for Dyna-Soar. 
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OXYGEN FOR SPACE. Boeing space medi- 


cine research includes growth of green algae for 


conversion of carbon dioxide into oxygen in 
space Vehicles. In test, a Boeing researcher has 
lived 56 hours on algae-produced oxygen in sealed 
space chamber, proving potential of carbon 
dioxide-algae-oxygen cycle. 
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meat, 
fish 

| A wonder-working 

bouquet of flavor 

in a zesty sauce. 
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“The news, like a great river, 
gathers its unity(\ and strength 
and direction from the tributar- 
ies of seemingly separate 
events. It is TIME’s7, i weekly 
purpose not ay |/ to follow 
those tributaries @W from their 
sources in the (GY past, but to 
show and give!“ (j them mean- 
ing at their (\conttuence in 
NAS H ” 
contemporary ban > \ \ history... 
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Lehar’s Paganini, followed a few days 
later by a little-known Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ play, The Last of My Solid Gold 
Watches. By 1962 a third West German 
channel will be in operation. 

So far, few German TV have 
emerged, except for the female announcers 
who have developed the subtle art of say- 
ing, for example, “Please stand by for 
Vater Ist der Beste” with a sexy purr, as 
Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, Munich and 
Stuttgart vie with one another to offer 
the best-looking girls to TV. 


NIGHT CLUBS 
The Faculty 


“The proprietors here.” 
lieb, Ph.D., last week to an audience at 
Manhattan's Basin Street East, “have 
asked that we knock some of the polish 
off our act. We have succeeded beyond 
all dreams.” This was, in a sense, true; 
for Gottlieb, Alex Hassilev and Glenn 
Yarbrough, a folksinging trio called the 
Limeliters, have sung and quipped their 
way into an expanding fortune by estab- 
lishing themselves as antonyms of show- 
biz gloss. Their concert tours (notably 
with Mort Sahl) have been unvaryingly 
successful; their most recent LP album 
has been on Billboard’s bestseller chart 
for 15 weeks; they are worth $3,000 to 
$5,000 a week at the big blue grottoes 
like Basin Street East or Los Angeles’ 
Crescendo. But they prefer to perform 
before college students in the afternoon. 
“There are no illusions in daylight.” says 


stars 


said Lou Gott- 


Dr. Gottlieb. “It eliminates all show 
business gimcrackery and focuses at- 
tention on the music.” 


The music—which is alternately light 
and serious, old and new—is as pleasant 
as an international blend of good coffees. 
The trio sings in half a dozen languages, 
from carillon French (The Monks of St. 
Bernard } to olive Portuguese ( Curimd) to 
blue-book English: “It’s not that she 
won't, young man,” go the surprisingly 
workable lyrics of Hey Li Lee Li Lee, 
“it’s that she has so many unresolved 
problems in her personality structure that 
it makes it very difficult for her to achieve 
a decision in a time of intensified emo- 
tional stress.” The group has so much 
natural rhythm and waterflowing har- 
mony that even such cold prose provokes 
steady foot tapping in the audience. 

In medias res. li the button-down, 
scrubbed-looking, youthful Kingston Trio 
(Time, July 11) are the undergraduates 
of big-time U.S. folksinging, the Lime- 
liters are the faculty, and the chairman 
of the department is 37-year-old Lou 
Gottlieb, who in 1958 took his doctorate 
in musicology at the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California, presenting a 
thesis consisting of previously unpublished 
r5th century cyclic masses. On and off- 
stage, Gottlieb continually seems to be 


| wondering if he really exists, drops great 


polysyllables and 18-carat clichés like in 
extenso and in medias res, which are 
woofed into Ciceronian syntax with words 
like “risible,” “emolument,” and “men- 
tation."" Then he turns around, describing 








THe Lime.iters* 
In extenso, Splitsville. 


the group’s preference to stay apart when 
not working. “After the performance, it’s 
Splitsville, Daddy.” 

Son of a Los Angeles orthopedic sur- 
geon, Gottlieb describes his present occu- 
pation as “something you do until you 
grow up.” Now following a schedule 
that permits him to see his wife and two 
children only about 75 days a year, he is 
consciously gathering money so that he 
can return to the college world and re- 
sume his career as a music scholar with 
the most practical kind of academic free- 
dom—the economic kind. 

No Cupids. Gottlieb’s two partners, if 
not ready for chairs at Harvard, also have 
backgrounds creditably academic. Hassi- 
lev, 28, a handsome, international poly- 
chrome, was born in Paris, the son of a 
Russian civil engineer, and was eventually 
educated at the University of Chicago, 
Yarbrough, 31. who looks like a Bavarian 
bobsledder and sings in a Dennis Day 
tenor, was educated at the Great Books 
college, St. John’s in Annapolis. The two 
met in the folksinging circles of small 
New York nightclubs. Gottlieb, who had 
helped pay his graduate school expenses 
as one of San Francisco's Gateway Sing- 
ers, heard them on the West Coast in 
1959 and suggested that they form a trio. 

Now they can work almost anywhere. 
In New York until early July. and off to 
Los Angeles after that. the Limeliters will 
appear in 29 cities before Christmas, but 
they are so sensitive to the environment 
of their performances that there are some 
places they try hard to avoid, such as 
1) any auditorium with cupids on the 
walls, although “Bobby Darin might not 
mind it,” says Gottlieb; 2) Las Vegas, a 
place “I would gladly join an organization 
to eradicate”; and 3) the Jack Paar Show, 
which “is like listening to a Methodist 
minister who has had four martinis.” 


* Hassilev, Dr. Gottlieb, Varbrough 
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IVMIPERIAL 


tOWN FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON IN ALASKAN WHITE. DRES 


Are you one of the taste-makers? 


If you prefer individual judgment to comfortable conformity, 
you very likely are a taste-maker. And if the zood sense 
guides the selection of your next fine car, you v likely will 
choose Imperial 

Imperial, of course, is clegar kurious, correct, impressive 


Some people expect nothing more in a fine car. B he men who 


build Imperial—as well as the acknowledged leaders who drive 


\MEi IR | 


and respect it—believe that a fine car’s reputation must finally 


rest upon more substantial merits 

Imperial is what they think a fine car should be—the most 
powerful, drivable, mancuverable fully planned and 
precisely put-together fine automobile built in America. 
Your dealer has one of these m t cars ready for you 
to drive and inspect. He reserves it for taste-makers people to 
whom individuality and excellence are a way of life. 


He'd give vou the keys, gl 


: 
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FIVE 

MAJOR STEPS 
TO FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT GREAT LAKES STEEL in Detroit, the computer- 
controlled and operated 80” Mill of the Future— 
fastest, most powerful hot strip mill in the world —will 
provide more and better automobile body sheets, 


AT MIDWEST STEEL near Chicago, the most modern 
and efficient steel finishing plant in existence will 
provide industry with the finest quality tin plate, 


galvanized 


sheets, 





hot- and cold-rolled sheets, 


-_ 


George M. Humphrey, 
Thomas E. Millsop and Paul H. Carnahan, 


top men at National Steel Corporation, talk about... 


NATIONAL STEELS $300 MILLION 
OF NEW CONSTRUCTION ... 


and what it means to you 


The huge program begun three years ago by National Steel 
is nearing completion. Costing in excess of $300 million, it 
is a signal of continuing progress at National Steel. It is the 
result of a never-ending search for the new and the better. 


It is tangible evidence that private citizens have firm 
confidence in the future and are willing to back this con- 
fidence with huge amounts of private money. It is the kind 
of thing, throughout our economy, which provides the 
solid foundation for widespread American prosperity . . . 
and for which there is no substitute. 


There are obvious benefits, of course, that will result 
from this construction program. 


TO OUR EMPLOYEES~— it means better, more secure, 
more stable jobs. 


TO ouR cusTomeRS-—this expansion means the 
assurance of steel supply in volume during periods of 
peak demand. In any period, the expansion means steel 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, oarssurcn. e 


SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS 
en GREAT LAKES STEEL * WEIRTON STEEL © MIDWEST STEEL * STRAN-STEEL * ENAMELSTRIP * HANNA FURNACE © NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS 


of the highest and most uniform quality ever produced. 


TO ouR Company — it means higher efficiency, greater 
stability and lower costs throughout our operations . . . 
factors which provide us with a stronger competitive 
position in the market place. 


TO YOU AS A CONSUMER OF STEEL ~— it means 
better products because of better steel. It means greater 
value for your dollar in the products you buy. 


TO YOU AS AN AMERICAN— it means a powerful 
weapon against inflation; it means more strength for 
America faced with competition against the low-cost labor 
and newly added modern techniques of foreign producers. 
And it means a greater industrial base for national security. 


As National Steel's new facilities come into operation dur- 
ing the months ahead, we'll tell you more about them. 
And we think you'll agree that it will be good news for our 
employees, our customers, our company and for you. 





bo 
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AT WEIRTON STEEL in Weirton, W. Va., new and im- 
proved facilities throughout this division will increase 
the production and improve the quality of Weirton’s 
tin plate, galvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets. 


OUR NEW RESEARCH CENTER will be National 
Steel's headquarters for the expanded, continuing ex- 
ploration of new and better raw materials, facilities, 
manufacturing processes 


and products of steel. 


A BASIC OXYGEN STEELMAKING SHOP, including 
two of the largest vessels ever built, is now under 
corstructisy at Great Lakes Steel in Detroit to in- 
crease the flexibility and efficiency of our operations. 
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CUT OVERHEAD 
OVERHEAD 


WITH J-M DRILLED MINERAL Tite. Treat your customers 
—and yourself—to ear-soothing quiet with this J-M 
acoustical ceiling. It is made of incombustible mineral 
wool for maximum fire safety. Use its attractive, easily- 
maintained white finish ‘as is,” or repaint to suit a color 
scheme. These tiles absorb disturbing noise... creating 
a quiet, relaxed atmosphere that attracts more custom- 
ers and makes shopping at your store a pleasure. Install 
this J-M tile by cementing, or suspension system. 


For further details about these products, look for your Approved 
Johna-Manville Contractor, listed in the Yellow P under 
“Acoustical” or “Flooring.” Or write to Johna-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. T-616,New Y ork 16,N.Y.1n Canada, address Port Credit, Ont. 








TERRAFLEX colors used in this floor are Cardinal Red and Ibis White 


CUT OVERHEAD 
UNDERFOOT 


WITH J-M TERRAFLEX” FLOOR Tre. Beauty lasts, no mat- 
ter how heavy store traffic gets. These handsome floors 
offer many economies. Maintenance costs drop low. Or- 
dinary cleaning methods keep Terraflex floors gleaming 
and color-bright. They'll last many years, too, because 
in Terraflex the rugged, long-wearing qualities of vinyl 
are reinforced with indestructible, all-mineral asbestos 
fibres. There's a wide selection of Terraflex styles... in 
modern colors to enhance any decorative scheme. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


CEILINGS AND FLOORS 
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MODERN LIVING 





SOCIETY 
The Marriage-Go-Round 


If “ceremony’s a rich 
horn/And custom for the spreading laurel 
as W. B. Yeats put it in a wedding 
poem,* this June the horn is richer than 
ever, and the laurels are spreading so thick 
that it is getting harder and harder to 
make one’s way to church. With 195,0 


name for the 


tree 





10 
the book- 
ing problem is so acute in the nation’s 
churches that the Lady Chapel in Man- 
hattan’s St. Patrick's Cathedral must be 
reserved nine months in advance; at the 
Little Church Around the Corner, wed- 
dings are run off at half-hour intervals. 
Surest solution to the space squeeze has 
been found by Chicago's Marcia Metzger 
19, a fashion model and Sarah Lawrence 
freshman, who next week will marry 
Princeton Senior John R. Cooper, 21. 
Daughter of a top executive in the Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan advertising 
agency, Marcia will be married in a single- 


brides to be married this month 





Marcia Merzcer & PRESENTS 


ome ot every hour on the h 


built 


steeple, knotty-pine chapel espe- 
cially for her wedding on her family’s 
Woodstock, Ill., estate. Seating only 17 


people, the chapel, which is a remodeled 
pump shed, has a built-in hi-fi system for 
luge picture window 
opposite the altar so that guests sitting on 
the lawn will see the ceremony. 

Rich Horn. Not all the special touches 
in June weddings are as unusual as Marcia 
Metzger’'s 
surrounding the 


organ music and a 


private chapel. The trappings 


celebration remain re 





markably unchanged. But new trends 
new customs do flow from the “rich 
horn” of American society. 


Today s brides have fewer engagement 
parties than in the are deluged in- 
stead by the 2oth century equivalent of 


past 


See Books 
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the dowry: showers of every variety, both 
practical and kooky, pour forth the loot, 
Karla fourth-generation 
Californian who is marrying Thomas T. 
Hammond at her family’s luxurious 
hacienda, had a relatively conventional 
kitchen shower. But other brides have an 


Francisco, 21, a 


ippliance shower, a crystal shower, a china 
shower, a paper shower, a lingerie shower 
a bathroom and “vice” shower 
(liquor, brandy In Detroit's sub- 
urban Bloomfield Hills, Patti Bugas, 21 
Ford Vice President John 
Bugas, prepared for her wedding this 
week to Mark Dowie, 22, a fellow student 
at Denison University, with a round-the- 
clock linen shower. Guests were assigned 
an hour of the day o'clock, breakfast 
linen; 9 o'clock, bedspreads; 5 o'clock 
cocktail napkins. 

Because of the number of showers, the 
task of picking a wedding present is in- 
creasingly difficult. Used more widely and 
efficiently than ever before is the custom 
of the bride’s giving a department store a 
list of acceptable gifts; wedding guests 
may then call the store, buy their gifts. 
Like many another bridegroom, Washing- 
tons Jonathan Roosevelt, 21, son of Ker 
mit Roosevelt and great-grandson of T.R. 
gaped at the store-sized inventory of pres- 
Look at all that stuff’) before his 
marriage this week to Jae Barlow, 20 

descendant of Edgar Allan Poe. Latest 
count of shower and wedding gifts for 
Barlow and Roosevelt 

License & Underwear. In at least one 


shower 
wine 


daughter of 


ents ( 


about <50 items. 


respect, weddings have become simpler 
few brides today go to the expensive 
bother of having a seamstress or a dress 


designer whip up an original wedding 
gown. The ready-to-wear gown (prices for 


the most popular run between $300 and 
$350 at Manhattan's Bergdorf Goodman 
hold. Though 


still pink or ice 


taken most 
dres 
more popular than ever 
the all-white wedding. But there are prob- 


lems. Says one worldly young New York 


has definitely 








bridesmaids s are 


before is 





er so many people are marrying tor the 
second or third time that 
see many brides in white any 
Dorothy Dede") Lockwood 

last week married Harvard Graduate and 
Marine Lieut. Stewart Forbes before 
1,000 guests in Cold Spring Harbor, L.I. 
had planned to wear her mother’s 
sheath wedding dress, “but my grand 
mother took it away. She didn’t want me 


I don’t seem to 
more, 
who 


lace 


o wear it because my parents are di- 


vorced.” Instead, Dede went to Manhat- 
tan’s Henri Bendel, where she bought a 
‘faced peau de soie that looks the same 





is a real peau de soi 


Bridegrooms’ fashions have scarcely 
changed for half a century: cutaway, vest 
striped trousers. But since a cutaway's 





first function in a man’s wardrobe often 
seems only to feed the moths today's 
grooms almost invariably rent their wed 
ding attire. Says a salesman for A. T. 
Harris, Manhattan’s top formal rental 
store: “We have everything, including 





Bribe & Groom at St. Patrick's 





KARLA FRANCISCO | 





Deve Lock woop (IN SWEATER) AT PARTY 











PROPER INSURANCE 


. . . for Amana is custom-made by the Phoenix. In 
the rich, rolling farmlands of eastern Iowa, at the 
century-old Amana Colonies, Amana Refrigeration, 
Inc. applies time-honored methods of fine crafts- 
manship to the production of ultra-modern freezers, 
refrigerators, and air-conditioners. To insure the 
steady flow of raw materials into the plant — and the 
flow of goods from plant to market — Amana relies 
on modern protection, tailored to the company’s 
needs by the Phoenix. If materials or products are 
damaged or destroyed in transit—or even in the 
warehouse — Amana is fully protected against loss. 


Find out how a custom-tailored Phoenix package 
can consolidate all the different coverages you need 
to protect your profits—and how it can give you 
broader coverage at lower cost, whether your busi- 
ness is big or small. It will pay you to call your 
Phoenix Agent now. 








AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS BEHIND AMANA 


\ 


Q Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. © EQUITABLE FIRE ANO MARINE INSURANCE CO 
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shoes and socks. All the groom has to do 
is furnish the underwear and the license.’ 

Off in a Whirlybird, Averaging $1,000 
the cost of a formal wedding zooms as 
far upward as the checkbook will permit. 
With more than 1.500.000 weddings to be 
held this year, marriage must be consid- 
ered as at least a $1.5 billion-a-year busi- 
ness. One of the vear’s medium-luxurious 
receptions (S800 people, $5,000 ) 
for the Wellesley, Mass.. wedding of San- 
dra Shelvey, 21, daughter of Oil Million- 
aire Cyril Shelvey, and socially prominent 
Chomas Charles Sheffield Jr., 25. of Lake 
Forest, Ill, At the height of the Shelvey 
reception next week, a helicopter will 
land amid the Soo guests. pick up the 
bride and groom, whisk them off on the 
lirst leg of their European honeymoon. 

Nowadays, receptions have become such 
elaborate productions that some mothers 
of the bride feel a special need for order. 
At several New Jersey weddings, programs 
that listed bridesmaids, ushers and music 
were handed to the guests at the church. 
On the other hand, new notes of infor- 
mality have crept in. Scrawled on the 
bottom of the engraved invitations to 
a suburban New York wedding was a 
note that read: “Do bring a bathing suit 
in case you want a swim afterward.” In 
Los Angeles many brides blithely order 
chocolate wedding cakes instead of the 
traditional fruitcake. 

More and more brides are trying to 
avoid the hordes of “wedding-industry” 
salesmen by placing all their arrangements 
in the hands of a “marriage coordinator,” 
such as Mrs. Gertrude Doran, 54, of Los 
Angeles. This year Mrs. Doran (“I can 
do as many as four weddings a day”) is 
pushing two new gimmicks for her clients 
a layer of frozen wedding cake for pre- 
sentation to the bride and groom as a first- 
wedding-anniversary present, and a tape- 
recorded You Are There commentary by 
a mellitiuous announcer who describes the 
garb, step, and emotional tone of the 
whole wedding party. Mrs, Doran advises 
parents to keep the recording a secret un- 
til there are rumors of discord in the 
newlyweds’ happy home. “If the young 
couple have been squabbling.” she says, 
“you'd be surprised how quickly playing 
that record straightens them out.” 


FASHION 


Fall Preview 

Up and down Manhattan's Seventh 
Avenue and in and out of 35 design houses 
last week hiked Mrs. Opal Ligon. the 
“better dress buyer for Goudchaux's 
the best department store in Baton Rouge 
La. Mrs. Ligon’s pilgrimage was duplicated 
by about 4.000 other buyers who crowded 
into the fashion shows and showrooms to 
buy the clothes that U.S. women will wear 
this fall, Like most of her colleagues, she 
cut through the razzmatazz and made 
swift, sharp decisions. 

“I think you're through, honey.” she 
snapped to one salesman who meandered 
over his wares. Came a dress that appealed 
to her: “It's heavy as lead, but I love it.” 
Came another, pushed too hard by the 


is planned 
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CHAPMAN SHEATH 


BRANELL SUIT 


Ben Mart 
Estevez CHIFFON 


Also a church-and-drinking dress. 


salesman: “Yes, I see how lovely it looks 
on the rack. You can just leave it there.” 
At Alper-Schwartz she examined a pale 


green brocade: “That's a good mother- 
of-the-bride.”” At Ceil Chapman, she picked 
up a beaded taupe silk chiffon sheath 
(retail price: $395). At Estévez, she 


bought a few items that the trade describes 
as “church-and-drinking they 
can go anywhere. “Air conditioning has 
changed the picture,” said Opal, as she 
examined some woolens. “Used to be you 
couldn't buy a good, even slightly heavy 
wool for the South. Now I buy wool and 
wool and wool.” 

Thus, to a great extent, the buyers de- 
termined the look in women’s wear 
the fashionable fall. The outlook 

Fabrics, more than color, are the big 
highlights. Leather, knit and tweed are 
big (often combined, particularly by Bon- 
nie Cashin). Cassini and Pauline Trigére 
have richly printed brocades, Dior-New 
York shows them in fine, polished, often 
solid colors. Tiffeau is using lizard in trim 
and whole cloth for a waterproof, black 
evening raincoat. For shimmer and shine, 
the original beads-and-glitter girl, Rox- 
anne of Samuel Winston, has some old- 
style heavy beaded dresses as well as new 
lighter ones. Scaasi’s long dresses have so 
much sparkle that many come with pro- 


dresses” 


lor 


tective theatrical capes. Larry Aldrich 
has combined crepes and satins with 
spangles of jet, gold and silver; John 


Moore of Talmack has a sequined muu- 


muu that is more froufrou than a tutu, 
while several other designers are going 
in for encrusted chiffon, quilted gold 


lamé and damask. 

Shapes are dominated by the long- 
torso look in jackets with some flare in 
skirts. Tops generally blousons 
(gently bloused bodices) and sometimes 
sleeveless. Waists are lower, skirts still 
just below the knee. For both daytime 
and evening, dresses will have matching 


are 
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jackets. In the evening particularly, wom- 
en will look long, straight, skinny—and 
covered up, most notably by the long- 
sleeved, high-necked Ceil Chapman mod- 
els. But Estévez’ startling gowns are deep- 
ly plunged front and back. Sarmi features 
a daytime “obelisk” silhouette, a flare of 
pleats from a dropped waistline. 

Colors show a reaction against last 
year’s brilliance. Pink and purple, though 
still blindingly around, are moving aside 
for brown mixed with black and other 
softer combinations. A fashion show put 
together by the buying house Felix Lilien- 
thal & Co., highlights such 
cognac, pumpkin, mustard and apricot. 
Mollie Parnis and Hannah Troy are two 
of many showing brown, smoky 
green, and blue (robin’s egg, peacock) 
for daytime. Arthur Jablow’s collection 
by David Kidd includes suits in browns 
from palest beige through butterscotch to 
ebony, while Jane Derby combines navy 
and green. Though Cassini uses bright col- 
ors for day, the rest of the clock is handed 
over to browns, greens, navy and black. 

Hats & Trims are playing up fur. The 
pillbox may go back on the medicine- 
cabinet shelf (did Jackie overexpose it?) 
to be replaced by small, back-of-the-head 
berets of lizard and other exotic game, 
while furry cuffs and banding tone up the 
dresses. Fringed shawls in brocades, silks 
and satins are widely shown. Branell, 
among others, dresses up a daytime suit 
with mink. 

All in all the big designers have not 
gone overboard in the fall line but have 
achieved an understated and (they hope) 
elegant look. Says Buyer Ligon: “The look 
is going to be the one. 
There was a season, a couple of years 
ago, where fashions could hardly be worn, 
much less sold. Now the costume dress 
is in, with a lot of glitter. And the little 
black dress is back—simple, chic and 
pretty as can be. I couldn't be happier.” 





colors as 


soft 


easy-to-wear 








A $10,000 
MISTAKE 


A Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber's Experience 


After years of slow progress, I decided to 
broaden my outlook by finding out more 
about what goes on in the business world 

One thing I did was to subscribe to 
The Wall Street Journal. Believe me, it 
has paid off. The reports in The Journal 
come to me daily. I get the facts in time 
to protect my interests or seize a profit 
Last year I earned $5,000 more than the 
previous year. Why didn’t I subscribe to 
The Journal two years sooner? I was 
wrong not to. It was a $10,000 mistake 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
valuable to owners of small businesses 
It is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you, Address; The Wall Street Journal, 


44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y, 
TM 6-16 





NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
__ ASSOCIATION 





1 ; 
pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 454% cur- 
rent annual rate «+ World wide savings service for 
170,000 individuals, corporations, and trusta in 50 
states, 73 foreign countries « Same, sound mana 
ment policies since 1925 + $38,000,000 reserves 
+ Resources over $600,000,000 *« Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. « Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


Sgt FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 


tu | 











* 
eo California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
“ Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 


Please send free “The California Story” and 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER * 0: 





State 





City. Zone 
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CRIVELLI'S 
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REMBRANDT'S 


PERUGINO’S 


“MADONNA AND 





CHILD" 


“ARISTOTLE” 


“ST. AUGUSTINE” 





Million-Dollar Master 


Until she died last February at 84 
sprightly Mrs, Anna Erickson occupied a 
special place in the art world. Her late 
husband 


was an advertising tycoon 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc.) who, with a 
connoisseur’s taste, had begun a small 


collection of paintings that she kept add- 
ing to. In the end, the collection had only 
24 works, but it was one that made the 
mouths of museum directors water. 
Over the years a steady stream of ex- 
perts paraded by the collection in admira- 
and 


tion envy. Sir Kenneth Clark was 
charmed. and so was Critic Alfred Frank- 
furter, editor of Art News. She would 
ask me hundreds of questions says 
Frankfurter, “about why certain artists 
were Important in their time. She won 


dered why Perugino was not considered to 
be as good as Raphael.” Though she was 
she had her 
purchases was Perugino’s 
th Members of the Fra- 
It was a sophisticated 
Frankfurter. “It is 
the greatest pre-Raphael painting 

Valued conservatively at $3,000,000, the 
collection ranged from a delicate Madon- 
na and Child by the Venetian master Carlo 
Crivelli to works, mostly portraits, by 
Hans Holbein the Younger, Lucas Cranach 
the Elder, Frans Hals. Jean Honoré 
Fragonard. George Romney and Thomas 
Gainsborough, In money terms. the prize 
of the lot one of the three Rem- 
brandts: Aristetle Contemplating the Bust 


eager for advice wisdom of 
own. Among he 


St. Augustine au 








ternity of Perugia. 


choice.” says one of 





was 


of Homer, Commissioned in 1653 by a 
Sicilian nobleman named Don Antonio 
Ruffo, it was one of the finest master 


pieces in any private collection. 

In the hope that Mrs. Erickson might 
leave the treasure to them, says Director 
Ric Brown of Los Angeles County Mu- 


seum, “museum directors all over the 
world have been doing the fanciest snake 
dances about this picture.” But, following 
the pattern of her husband's will, Mrs. 
Erickson divided her estate into 90 parts 
and that meant that almost all the paint- 
ings had to be sold. For four months 
Manhattan's Parke-Bernet Galleries 
London's Sotheby's and Christie’s have 
been bidding for the job. Last week it 
went to Parke-Bernet, whose auction next 
November should make art history. In 
1928 Erickson paid Duveen 
ooo for the Rembrandt Aristotle. After 
the crash, he sold it back for $500,000 
but in 1936 bought it again for $590,000. 
With the art market of today, Aristotle 
seems a cinch to break the 00,000 
mark, which the highest price 
ever paid for a painting at an auction. 


Magic Ambiguity 

“I do not that art should be 
explicit.” says Balcomb Greene. “It should 
be suggestive and ambiguous so that the 
enter in.” Last week at a 
retrospective exhibition at the Whitney 


Museum in Manhattan viewers could see 
} 


and 


sros. $7<0.,- 








would be 


believe 


viewer has to 


how magic Greene’s ambiguity has been. 
His unearthly colors intrigue—not so 
much as color. but as shifting shadings 


of darkness and light. His forms seem to 
float by like clouds of steam 
twisting into shapes that are now recog- 


changing 


nizable, now wholly abstract. 

Fallen Women. Though he drew as 
a child, it never occurred to Balcomb 
Greene, who is now 57, that art 
be a man’s life work. His father, a Meth- 
odist minister forever being moved 
about—from Niagara Falls, where Greene 
born, to an assortment of towns in 
lowa, Colorado and South Dakota, and 
finally back to New York. Greene ma- 
jored in philosophy at Syracuse Univer- 


could 


was 


was 
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BALCOMB GREENE'S “THE SEA” (1959) EVOKES OCEAN OFF LONG ISLAND, WHERE HE HAS A HOUSE 


IN THE CENTER OF “COMPOSITION 1958,” GREENE HINTS AT SOMEONE 


RECLINING ON A COUCH 








BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 








You are invited to visit the “Atomic Energy in Action" Exhibit at the new Union Carbide Building in New York 


Green thumb touch... for your garden 


Have you always felt you need a special talent for growing beautiful 
flowers and appetizing fruits and vegetables? That may have been true in the 
past. But now you can easily have the green thumb touch .. . if you use 
EVEREADY lawn and garden products. 


EVEREADY tomato-vegetable dust and rose-floral dust keep plants 
free from destructive insects and diseases. Special weed killers eliminate a 
tiresome chore and make it possible for you to cultivate a dream lawn. And an 
EVEREADY push-button spray destroys insects in the garden or the house. 


To make outdoor work or play more comfortable, apply “6-12” 
Brand Insect Repellent to your exposed skin. It will keep mosquitoes and 
other biting insects away from you for hours. 


These are examples of how chemicals contribute to your everyday 
life. In the fields of chemicals, carbons, gases, metals, plastics and nuclear 
energy, basic materials created by the people of Union Carbide are keeping 
pace with our ever-increasing living standard. 


“Eveready” and “6-12” are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 


FREE: Be sure you know the 
common insects, plant diseases, 
weeds and how you can control 
them. Write for illustrated 
“Pocket Home-Garden Pest 
Control Guide’, Union Carbide 
Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. In Canada, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Toronto, 
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in things to come 
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GREENE & “JOAN BY THE SEA 
Some representatior demande 


sity, studied psychology in Vienna. When 
he bucked for an M.A. in English litera- 
ture at Columbia University he might 
have been doomed to an academic careet 
had not a fusty professor refused to ac- 
cept his thesis on “The Fallen Woman in 
t7th Century English Fiction. 

It was not until 1931, when he was 
that he finally made up his m 


ind to take 
Ip art seriously. In 1936, while the art 
of social protest seemed the noisiest thing 
tround. Greene became head of a new 
little society called American Abstract 
Artists. His early work was geometrical 
“rational, impersonal, almost mathemati- 
cal but it did not stay that way for 
long. The geometry had a way of resem- 
bling a hard-edged landscape or interior. 
By the mid ‘yos. shredded bits of the 
human figure began to appear. The square 
and the rectangle had become a_ prison 
“I wanted to introduce the curve, so us- 
ing the nude model I began the study 
of curved movements. 

Smashing Sea. Since Greene has al- 
ways been more interested in the play ot 
light than in color for its own sake. he 
used a muted palette that mostly shunned 
the red end of the spectrum. In The Sea 
(see color), great waves smash upon the 
rocks, but the painting itself has the lim- 
itlessness of abstraction. And the abstrac- 
tion called Composition 1958 really be- 
gan with a figure lying on a couch, but the 
figure has so receded into the environ- 
ment that its presence can only be felt. 
In other paintings, parts of a face or body 
may fill the whole canvas, but only in 
fragments. Always the intentional ambi- 
guity is there. 

Greene clings to the figure because he 
feels that today’s world has become de- 
humanized enough without the artist's 
making it more so. If pure abstraction 
once meant freedom for the artist “to 
paint any way he wishes.” it is now to 
Greene a negative license without real 
meaning. “The artist's freedom.” says he 
“must again be defined in relationship to 
the world, which means visually for the 
visual artist. Some degree of representa- 
tion is again demanded of him.” 
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For your wife, of course, you 
want to build the strongest bridge 
of life insurance you can to provide 
financial security and independence, 
not just for part of her life, but for 
all of it. 

Such a span actually is com- 
posed of seven separate bridges. 
You've probably used life insur- 
ance to build one bridge that will 
see your wife across the years when 
the children are growing. Most men 
do that first. And they should. But 
what then? 

If that’s where the life insurance 
ends, what will she do? Return to 
work? (Difficult after all these 
years.) Think of remarriage? Move 
in with the children? Become de- 
pendent upon others? 
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Certainly, these are not the 
choices you want her to face. You 
can make sure that she never has to. 
You can do it by building one of the 
most important of the seven bridges 
every man must build in his lifetime 

the bridge that begins when the 
children are grown. The person who 
can provide the most practical kind 
of help is a Union Central Life repre- 
sentative. He'd like an opportunity 
to prove it. Why not call him soon? 


Tne UNION 
CENTRAL 
LI FE Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| JOHN A. LLOYD, President + A mutual company—founded in 1867 
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"Bandits, Go Home!" 


East of the Iron Curtain, competition 
on the playing field continually gets in- 
volved with the passions of politics. No- 
where is the mixture more explosive than 
in Poland. When a Soviet soccer team 
turned out at Warsaw's Tenth Anniversary 
Stadium to take on Poland's national all 
stars, 100.000 Poles turned out too, intent 
on settling an old score. 

Chagrined by the 7-1 defeat their team 
suffered last year in Moscow, the Poles 
were openly hostile to their Big Brothers 
from across the River Bug; the Poles 
roared lusty approval whenever one of the 
local boys tripped. kicked, kneed or other- 
wise assaulted a Russian. But when a 


Soviet center-forward named Krasnitsky 
bulled into the Polish goal tender and 
flattened him, it was nearly Poznan all 
over. Stones. lemonade bottles and um- 
brellas rained onto the field. “Bandits, go 
home! ” screamed the crowd, “Beat the 
katcap!” roared spectators. using a term 
roughly translatable as “crass peasants.” 
The Warsaw fans, including a large num- 
ber of uniformed soldiers, settled down 
just long enough for the Poles to rifle a 
penalty shot past the Russian goalie and 
win the game. 1-0. Then they swarmed 
onto the field to engage in a time-honored 
pastime of continental soccer buffs: dis- 
membering the visiting team. Heavy po- 
lice reinforcements escorted the fright- 
ened Russians to their dressing room with 





limbs intact. then rounded up the more 
enthusiastic rooters. 

Later, reported West Germany’s tabloid 
Bild-Zeitung, six rioters were sent to pris- 
on for three-month terms. Scolded War- 
saw’s mass-circulation daily, Zvcie War- 
ssawy: “This conduct was motivated by 
vulgar, primitive chauvinism.” 


Popular Polo 

They were the same sort of Sunday 
spectators who used to fill the bleachers 
when Ebbets Field was still a ballpark 
and the Dodgers were still in Brooklyn. 
Shirt-sleeved rooters packed the grand- 
stand at $1 a head. Some stripped to 
undershirts in the So-degree heat; some 
parked their cars at the far side of the 
broad, green plaving field. unfolded beach 
chairs and guzzled beer from jugs. The 
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JOHNSON 


BURLESON 





BEATTY 





THOMAS 


MANHATTAN TO MOSCOW 


RACK and field stars traditionally 

take it easy the year after the Olym- 
pics. Not in 1961. New marks have been 
set at almost every meet as U.S. track- 
men have raced through the spring, scram- 
bling for a place on the team that takes 
off next month for a competitive tour of 
Europe and Russia. Tickets for the big 
trip will go to the top two men in each 
event at next week's A.A.U, champion- 
ships in New York. There. and at the 
N.C.A.A, championships this week in 
Philadelphia, athletes from across the 
country promise to tear the record book 
to tatters. The top events 

100-Yd. Dash. So far this season, four 
men—San Jose State's Dennis Johnson 
Villanova’s Frank Budd, Oregon's Harry 
Jerome, Florida A. & M.'s Bob Hayes 
have equaled Mel Patton's 13-year-old. 
g.3-sec. record. Somewhere between Man- 
hattan and Moscow. one of the quartet 
may well set a new mark. Best prospect 
Johnson, a sinewy Jamaican sprinter who 
has already been clocked in 9.2 sec. while 
running ahead of a helpful tail wind. 

One-Mile Run. The U.S. has only two 
better-than-four-minute milers: Oregon's 
rangy Dyrol Burleson, who shaved .2 sec. 
from Herb Elliott's American record with 
1 3:57.6-min. mile last month, and stubby 
Jim Beatty of Santa Clara (Calif.1 Youth 
Village. whose best effort is 3:58. Each 
time the two have met. Beatty has won. 
Betting is high that they may soon push 
each other close to Australian Elliott's 
world record (3:54.5). 

High Jump. Boston University’s erratic 
John Thomas is sometimes at his best 
sometimes at his worst when the compe- 
tition is close. It will be closer than ever 
at both the N.C.A.A. and the A.A.U. 
meets. Southern California's Bob Avant 
became the eighth 7-ft. high jumper on 
record in the Mt. San Antonio Relays 
last April in Walnut. Calif... when he 
scraped over the bar at an even 7 ft. 
Thomas. whose best jump this season is 
7 ft. 2 in.. was pressed hard by Avant at 
the Compton (Calif.) Invitational fort- 


night ago, won at 6 ft. 10 in. only because 
he missed fewer times. 

Pole Vault. Olympic Champion Don 
Bragg has a new world mark to shoot at. 
Oklahoma State's George Davies bettered 
Bragg’s record by a full inch with a 1s-it. 
1o}-in. performance last month in Boul- 





der. Colo. Both men are sure to soar 


still higher. 

Broad Jump. Nobody will be pushing 
versatile Ralph Boston very hard, but 
nobody has to. Just two weeks ago, the 
Tennessee State senior, competing in the 
high hurdles. the low hurdles, the high 
jump. the hop, step and jump. as well 
as the broad jump, ran up his school’s 
entire total of 47 points at the N.A.LA, 
championships. was shaded by only 2 
points by Texas Southern’s title-winning 
track team. Boston, who generally has to 
wait until Tennessee State’s girls (most 
notably Olympic Triple Gold Medal Win 
ner Wilma Rudolph) finish training be 
fore he can use the track, and gets up at 
6 a.m. on Sundays to work out. set two 
world broad-jump marks this season: in- 
doors. with a 26 ft. 64-in. leap; outdoors 
with a 27-ft. 4-in. effort. 

Shotput. With World Record Holder 
Bill Nieder no longer competing, the bat- 
tle of the behemoths co-stars Veteran 
Parry O'Brien and Southern Cal's 260-lb. 
Dallas Long. With a 64-ft. 7]-in. heave 
last week, Long has come closest this vear 
to Nieder’s 65-ft. 10-in. record. 

Discus. California's Rink Babka is anx- 
ious to make the Europe-bound U.S. team 
so that he can have it out with Poland's 
Edmund Piatkowski. with whom he shares 
the world record of 196 ft. 64 in. Babka 
should have no trouble, although he could 
be edged by 1960 Olympic Champion Al 
Oerter or Army Licut. Jay Silvester, a 
fast-improving field man whose record- 
breaking throw of to8 ft. }-in. at the 
Compton Invitational was disqualified be- 
cause he lost his balance, stepped out of 
the ring by a fraction of an inch, Silves- 
ter’s second best throw this season: 194 
ft. 14 in. 


maroon-jerseyed home team drew loud 
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TCA—FIRST IN NORTH AMERICA 





WITH NEW VICKERS VANGUARDS! 








FLY THE ROLLS-ROYCE WAY TO AND ACROSS CANADA! 


Trans-Canada Air Lines introduces the Vanguard 
—newest, finest and fastest turbo-prop in North 
America—now in service from coast-to-coast across 
Canada. What makes this plane so special? The 
experience and craftsmanship that went into its de- 
sign. Built by Vickers-Armstrongs—a member com- 
pany of the British Aircraft Corporation which 
also produced the Viscount—the new Vanguard 
is the result of know-how gained through more 
than three million Viscount flight hours. 

And it is powered by Rolls-Royce engines...your 
assurance of top quality in performance...plus a 
superbly smooth, quiet ride. 


When you think of Canada, think of 


All of this means that you travel the “Rolls- 
Royce” way... fly at 425 miles per hour... relax in 
the most elegant, comfortable surroundings and 
enjoy TCA’s outstanding ‘“Welcome-Bienvenue” 
hospitality. For your special convenience you'll 
find built-in ramps, picture windows, inner-wall 
radiant heating and four separate cabin compart- 
ments. Choice of luxurious First Class or thrifty 
Economy class. 

Fly the Vanguard now across Canada...regular 
flights to Toronto from New York and Chicago 
will begin June 15. Next time you fly to or across 
Canada, fly the Rolls-Royce way—fly TCA! 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AIR CANADA 
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“| read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 


John H. Ewing, President 
and Chief Executive Officer 
Abercrombie & Fitch 


For the sportsman, Abercrombie & 
Fitch is a land of milk and honey, or 
at least the place where he can find 
everything from canoes to crampons 
to curling brooms. The sports activi- 
ties of its president (and his wife and 
three children) cover a range almost 
as wide, from sailing to shooting, 
from skiing to riding —and reading 
Sports ILLUSTRATED. 

This active interest in sport is 
characteristic, too, of the other 
949,999 families who read Sports 
ILLUSTRATED each week. They repre- 
sent the ‘‘new face of leadership’’ 
in America, with one of the highest 
median incomes ($10,835) of any 
magazine and just about the lowest 
median household head age (42). 
Wise advertisers (including of course 
Abercrombie & Fitch) know the value 
of this active, young, successful 
market which makes SI a basic buy. 

That's one reason why last year 
Sports ILLUSTRATED was fifth among 
all magazines in the land in pages of 
consumer advertising. 
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George W. Wolpert 


PoLo in MILWAUKEE AT UIHLEIN FIELD 
"You bum," bellowed a fan in the stands, while others guzzled beer from jugs. 


cheers when it scored, derisive jeers when 
it flubbed. 

It was opening day for the Milwaukee 
Polo Club, and 3,331 customers showed 
up to watch a blueblooded game that is 
undergoing a popular renaissance. Once 
dominated by the East Coast country- 
club set, polo has scored a surprising hit 
in Milwaukee, drew close to 70,000 fans 
in eleven home games last summer. From 
Florida to the Midwest, crowds of 3,000 
to 6,000 turn out regularly to watch some 
of the 89 teams recognized by the U.S. 
Polo Association, 

Testimonial for Blatz. Credit for polo’s 
rising popularity in the city of suds be- 
longs largely to a brawny, 6-ft. 4-in., 
225-lb. millionaire named Robert A. Uih- 
lein (rhymes with beeline) Jr. A one- 
time Harvard football tackle, he is now 
playing captain of the Milwaukee team 
and owner of the suburban farm land that 
was converted into a standard, 300- by 
160-yd. polo field. Uihlein also happens 
to be president of the Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co., but he is better known for his 
polo playing than for his efforts in behalf 
of the beer that made Milwaukee famous. 
Between periods at a game in New York 
a few seasons ago, an adman who liked 
the way Uihlein played approached him 
to ask: “Would you like to give a testi- 
monial for Blatz?” 

When Uihlein began trying to lure the 
general public in 1952, he soon found that 
games were drawing fewer than 1,000 
spectators. “What polo needs,” said one 
member of the club, “is to get off the 
society pages and onto the sports page.” 
To put it there, Uihlein and his associates 
began a campaign to educate the public 
in the fundamentals of the fast-paced 
sport. Before long, Milwaukeeans were 
talking knowingly of attack formations 
and of the grueling, two-year training 
period required to produce a sure-footed 

| polo pony. 


Now They Know. Milwaukee club of- 
ficials no longer worry about spectator 
reaction. Said one: “At first they didn't 
know whether they should shout, or just 
clap politely, or boo or what. Now they 
know.” They have yet to toss beer bot- 
tles (Schlitz is sold during games), but 
as the home team was getting trimmed 
(12-6) by the Boca Raton (Fla,) Royal 
Palms, when Captain Uihlein overrode 
the ball. one grandstand customer bel- 
lowed: “You bum! I don’t care if this 
is your backyard! Why don’t you take 
your bats and balls and go home?” 

Such enthusiasm convinced the visitors 
that Milwaukee is the hope of polo. 
“Milwaukee's great,” said Boca Raton’s 
nine-goal Star Billy Mayer.* “It shows 
you what can be done. There's a lot of 
incentive to play harder before a crowd 
this size and this democratic.” 


Scoreboard 

@ As a scout for the Kansas City Ath- 
letics, Lew Krausse Sr., who pitched for 
the A’s in Philadelphia in the 1930s, kept 
close tab on an 18-year-old Chester, Pa., 
sensation who pitched 18 high school no- 
hitters. Last week Krausse and the A’s 
landed the boy. His name: Lew Krausse 
Jr. His price: a $125,000 bonus. 

Q Trailing Cincinnati 10-2 in the sev- 
enth inning, the Milwaukee Braves belted 
out a record home-run barrage. Eddie 
Mathews, Hank Aaron, Joe Adcock and 
Frank Thomas hit successive homers to 
top the major-league mark of three in 
a row shared by many clubs. What the 
record books may not show: the Reds 
won anyway, 10-3. 


* The U.S. Polo Association rates players, in 
ascending order of ability, from zero to ten 
goals. Only two men heve the top, ten-goal 
rating: Cecil Smith, 57, a former cowpuncher 
now with the Hinsdale, Il., Oak Brook club; 
and Bob Skene, who plays with teams in San 
Matco and Menlo Park, Calif. 
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Art lover makes discovery ! Boys will be boys —even in the strange world of modern art. What a 
friendly touch of home to find here the familiar convenience of Crane! For New York's Guggenheim Museum 
features a permanent collection of Crane fixtures spotted strategically on all six levels of the great ramp that spirals 
nearly one third of amile around. # Crane has been a five-generation favorite—long before cubism, dadaism or any 
other ism in modern art. The genius of Crane lies in making bathrooms look like Dresden China, function like hand- 
crafted watches. From drip-proof faucets for your home to giant valves for industry, Crane has a flair for precision 
beyond ordinary standards. It brings you the finest in winter warmth, summer cooling, year-round bathroom luxury. 
And it makes satisfaction certain. Insist on it. Count on it. Crane Co., New York 22,N. Y., Crane Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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NEW YORK CITY'S 
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Rates from Fourteen Dollars for single rooms; from Eighteen Dollars for twin-bedded rooms 


A Renaissance of the Arts of Hospitality 


* 
= A entire NEW YORK 


EAST 51ST STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE PLAZA 2-7000 
Robert Huyot, Vice President & General Manager 


LOEW'S HOTELS, INC. « PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT © C. C. PHILIPPE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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How to tell 
when your TIME 
subscription runs out 


On the mailing label of any issue, 
you'll find a row of letters and numer- 
als just above your own name and 
address. The beginning of that line 
tells the story—the month in which 
your subscription expires is abbrevi- 
ated, and the year is indicated next. 


Just before your present sub- 
scription ends, we'll write you to sug- 
gest you extend it so that you continue 
to receive copies without interruption. 
Whenever you renew, you'll find there 
are substantial savings under the year- 
ly subscription rate when you place 
your renewal order for two, three or 
five years. 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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The nicest things happen to people who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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\TS BLACK HEADLINES 
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CLATTERING BULLETINS 


but the heart of the mat- 
ter almost always lies at 
a deeper level. Getting to 
that meaningful depth is 
TIME’s business.” 
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| shock, but did not mind it much. 





SCIENCE 


Flight Report 

U.S. and foreign newsmen packed the 
State Department's Washington auditori- 
um last week along with Senators, Con- 
gressmen and Chief Justice Earl Warren 
of the Supreme Court. The big attrac- 
tion: first full-dress public report by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration on its Mercury man-in-space pro- 
gram. All foreign embassies got invita- 
tions and many sent representatives, in- 
cluding the Russians and Hungarians. 
Everyone got a 116-page illustrated book 
on the medical aspects of Commander 
Alan Shepard's) memorable 15-minute 
flight from Cape Canaveral. 

Heart & Temperature. The U.S. kept 
no secrets about its first spaceman. For 
hours, scientists, engineers and doctors 
went over masses of intricate detail. The 
complicated Mercury capsule was de- 
scribed completely. Experts explained the 
instruments that kept track of all Com- 
mander Shepard's reactions to space flight. 
A group of physicians reported on the as- 
tronaut’s physical condition before the 
flight and after: his temperature was 
slightly higher after landing, and his heart 
was beating a little faster than normal. 
A broken toenail and a small patch of 
sunburn were noted as preflight lesions. 

NASA officials then enlivened the sym- 
posium with a dramatic movie of the 
flight. some of it taken by cameras in the 
capsule focused on Commander Shepard's 
face. He showed little discomfort as the 
forces of acceleration and deceleration 
rose to their peaks. His eyes swung me- 
thodically to check instrument dials, and 
his lips moved to make his now-famous 
remarks: “All systems, A-O.K.,” and 
“What a beautiful sight!” 

Soft Landing. Last to take the stand 
was Commander Shepard himself. As 
coolly and unemotionally as any of the 
scientists. he told exactly how he spent 
every moment of his 15-minute rocket 
ride—how he watched the instruments, 
maneuvered his craft according to plan, 
snatched hasty looks through the peri- 
scope and the capsule’s two portholes. The 
sky was almost black, he said, but be- 
cause of the position of the sun, he did 
not see any stars or planets. When the 
first parachute opened, he got an 11-G 
Through 
the periscope he watched the second para- 
chute open; then, without haste, he made 
ready for landing. He disconnected his 
oxygen hose, loosened belts that held his 
body to the contour couch. The landing 
in the Atlantic was soft. For a few mo- 
ments the capsule lay on its side with one 
porthole under water. Slowly it righted it- 
self, and Commander Shepard opened the 
la to greet the rescue helicopter. 

In Soviet Russia there is surely as 
complete, or almost as complete, a record 
of Major Yuri Gagarin’s orbital flight 
around the earth. But so far, the Russians 
have released only trifles. Major Gagarin’'s 
heart speeded up during the flight, just 
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Associ 
ROCKETEER LEAPING OVER TRUCK 
e ry ae affect the moon 
Great for take-offs from the moon. 


as Shepard’s did; he was reportedly in 
normal condition soon after landing. But 
little has been told. Non-Russian 
space specialists who are interested in the 
technical details of man’s first orbital flight 
will have to wait until the Soviet govern- 
ment attaches less value to secrecy. 


Leap, Eat & Die 


Other space news of the week 
@ At Fort Eustace, Va., a helmeted engi- 
neer from Bell Aerosystems Co. leaped 
a truck with a “rocket belt.” With 100 
Ibs. of tanks. tubes and nozzles strapped 
to his back, he began his flight by flexing 
his knees and turning a valve. With an 
earsplitting racket. superheated steam 
from decomposing hydrogen peroxide 
jetted out of two down-pointed nozzles 
and slowly lifted him off the ground. In 
a 1s-sec. flight he cleared the Army truck 
and made a perfect two-foot landing 150 
ft. from his take-off. The Army. which is 
paving for Bell's Rocket Belt. is still un- 
certain about its military value on earth 
but Bell spokesmen see a grand future for 
it when the U.S. has colonized the moon 
where gravitation has only one-sixth of 
its strength on earth. By releasing a few 
bursts of steam. rocket-belted colonists 
will soar easily over the moon's scratchy 
topography. In fact, a Bell man cautioned 
they will have to be careful not to send 
themselves accidentally into lunar orbit. 
G Long concerned with the U.S. kitchen 
engineers of Whirlpool Corp. (dishwash- 


more 


ers, freezers) escaped into deepest space. 
Worried that dull food during long jour- 
neys may drive astronauts dotty, Whirl- 
pool last week was busy testing a space 
kitchen designed to serve Swiss steak 
baked ham. filet of cakes. cookies 
and other goodies out of gleaming bins 
and refrigerators. There will be three elec- 


sole 


tric ovens; from nozzles hot and cold 
water will spurt into collapsible tubes 
containing dehydrated coffee or fruit 
juice. so that the weightless spacemen 


can drink by squeezing the liquids into 
their mouths. Built under Air Force con- 
tract, the Space Kitchen weighs 818 Ibs. 
of which only 236 Ibs. is food. But as of 
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ated Press 


now, there is no rocket big enough to 
launch a kitchen-equipped spaceship. 

@ “What will be done,” asked scientists 
of Aerojet-General Corp., “with the body 
of a man who dies on a space voyage?’ 
Answering — their question, they 
pointed out that “there will be no ‘ground 
in which to bury the man. The coldest 
scientific efficiency would be to place the 
corpse in the spaceship’s ‘digester’ system. 
However, the digester system will be one 
that receives all of the astronauts’ waste 
materials and regenerates them as food 
and water. So disposing of the cadaver in 
this way would simply be too revolting 
because of the cannibalistic implications. 
Thus the most palatable solution at this 
point space version of 
a ‘burial at sea.” After suitable rites, the 
dead astronaut would be simply pushed 
out into space. And there, because of the 
vacuum and the intensity of the sun’s 
heat. his body would eventually evaporate 
and vanish into the vastness of F 


own 


seems to be a 


space. 


Honors & Honorariums 


“For contributions to nuclear and theo- 
retical physics, to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and to the security of the U.S. 
the Atomic Energy Commission last week 
gave its Enrico Fermi Award : gold medal 
and $s50.000) to Physicist Hans Albrecht 
Bethe of Cornell. Both the honor and the 
honorarium were deserved; seldom has an 
immigrant done more for his adopted 
country. 

Part of Nazi Germany's precious, albeit 
unintentional. scientific the 
U.S.. Hans Bethe was born in 1906 in Al- 
sace and educated in German universi- 
ties. When Hitler came to power in 1933 
he was dismissed from his post as assist- 
ant professor of physics at the University 
of Tiibingen (his mother was Jewish) and 
went to England. In 1935 he came to Cor- 
nell, where he has been a full professor 
since 1937. 

Before the start of World War II 
Bethe was one of the few men in the U.S. 
or anywhere else. who understood the in- 
finite implications of nuclear physics. His 
interests ranged from the creation of mat- 
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UNEMPLOYED 
DOLLARS 


A modest investment . for a lifetime 
of financial independence and security! 
This can be yours as the owner of a 
MARTINIZING® Dry Cleaning Store 

the most outstanding small business fran- 
chise in the service field! A business which 
has boomed to more than 1500 independ- 
ently owned stores from coast-to-coast in 
12 short years . . . and is still growing. 











This phenomenal growth of Martinizing 
can be attributed to many things. Martin- 
izing is a patented system for dry cleaning 
clothes quickly, beautifully. Martinizing 
is a completely self-contained plant and 
Store, operated strictly on cash-and-carry 
offering speedy service. 


Previous experience in dry cleaning is not 
required! With the Martinizing franchise 
you get the complete assistance of our 
experienced professional staff, including: 
selection of site location; store planning 
and layout; fixtures; personnel training; 
technical services: and the finest equip- 
ment. Plus Martinizing backs you 
with a never ending stream of local and 
national advertising and promotion. 


You can quickly realize an excellent re- 
turn and a substantial income on a modest 
initial investment, whether you choose to 
operate one or more of your own Martin- 
izing dry cleaning stores, or operate them 
through absentee management. 


Contact us today. Let us show how a 
modest cash requirement of $8,000 can 
provide you and your family with a lifetime 
of financial security and independence! 


WRITE TO: 
Director of Franchised Store Operations 
Dept. T 616 
Martin Equipment Sales 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


waa Khe Keke kK kk 
One HOUR 


ARTINIZING © 


the most in DRY CLEANING 


4 


) Certification Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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new 
compact foo 


supplies the nutritional “boost” 
so many people need 





Looks and eats like a cereal—but contains 
more essential nutrients than any other 
all-purpose food. 


Anewkindof food 
that gives you ‘diet 
insurance’ in dozens 
of delicious ways for 
just pennies a day. 

40% high-quality 
mee 99% free of 


the fat found in other 
high-protein foods. 


1961 by Kellogg Co 


Enjoy it as a cere: al. or on other cereals: 
in meat loaves or patties: on easseroles, 
soups. salads, fruits and desserts. 












One ounce 
gives you the 
nutritive values 
indicated, 
in all these 
fine foods 
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bacon 
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more than tou 
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Puysicist BETHE 
Few men have done more. 


ter out of gamma rays to an explanation 
of the thermonuclear reactions from 
which the sun and the stars get their en- 
ergy. When war started, he was soon in 
the thick of the scientific battle. He 
served first at M.I.T.’s Radiation Labora- 
tory, then went to Los Alamos to head the 
theoretical physics division of the atom 
bomb project. Had Hitler's empire lasted 
a little longer, the bomb that Bethe 
helped build at Los Alamos might well 
have blown his homeland apart. 

Since the war, Bethe has had little time 
for his work at Cornell. Trusted by Presi- 
dents from Franklin Roosevelt to Jack 
Kennedy for his dispassionate scientific 
judgment, he is constantly called on for 
idvice on everything from missile nose 
cones to nuclear testing. He is no propa- 
gandist, nor does he see nuclear-age prob- 
lems in black and white. He is deeply 
worried about the doomsday peril of nu- 
clear warfare, but he does not let this 
emotion-charged subject, about which 
many scientists are bitterly partisan, drive 
him to stubborn extremes. In judging nu- 
clear test ban treaties, he recognizes the 
difficulty of detecting clandestine tests 
but he still hopes that the nuclear nations 
can come to agreement before it is too 
late. Far more than the award citation 
could spell out, Hans Bethe continues to 
contribute “to the security of the U.S.” 


Award giving and getting is of swiftly 
increasing importance in U.S. science. Un- 
til a decade ago, the Sw Nobel 
Prizes (1960 value: $43.627) were al- 
most alone in their class. They still have 
the most prestige. but other prizes are 
richer. The Ford Atoms for Peace Award 
brings $ o (latest winner Sir John 
Cockcroft). Next comes the $50,000 En- 
rico Fermi Award. And to raise the ante, 
all bona fide prize money, except when 
given by a company to an employee, is 
tax free. 
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..the essence of the challenge 


foday an exceptional group of scientists and engineers are 


pooling their specialized wisdom and genius in a race with 
tomorrow. These are the men of the General Motors Defense 
Systems Division located in Warren, Michigan and Santa 
Barbara, California 


ASSIGNMENT ... . Anticipate and prepare for the ultimate 
problem of mankind—survival . .. in peace and in war 
survival on land, on and under the sea, in the air and to the 
farthest attainable reaches of outer space. 

This assignment serves . . . and is served by virtually every 
current and future field of scientific learning. It serves and 
is served by .. . every segment of industry and government, 


It reaches out to a horizon as yet unknown — une xplored, 
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Already these men are actively at work in sea and land opera- 
tions, aero-space, astrophysics, biological sciences mesh- 


ing their skills and ideas in America’s forward movement 


Defense Systems Division will manufacture no products in 
volume. Rather, DSD will serve the Defense Department and 
other governmental agencies, in cooperation with industry and 
other scientific groups, in fields of fundamental research and 
engineering through the coordinat’ in of knowledge, abilities, 
ideas and hard work. 


General Motors is proud to contribute, through the Defense 
Systems Division, to the strength of America and human 
progress. Top-level scientists and engineers in all of these 
specialized fields will find rare opportunities and challenging 
assignments in this fast-growing organization, 








CINEMA 





Doubtful Pleasure 


The Pleasure of His Company (Para 
nt) is requested at the wedding of 
Miss Debbie Reynolds to Mr. Tab Hunter 
ut Grace Cathedral, Nob Hill, San Fran- 
cisco. Because the requested company is 
that of debonair Fred Astaire, playboy 
father of the bride. there is bound to be 
some bounce, And with Lilli Palmer 
Fred's ex-wife and the bride's mother 
handling the arrangements. one can ex- 
pect grace and polish. But otherwise, it is 
a Nytol nuptial. Where the 1958 Broad- 
way play (by Samuel Taylor “with” Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner) set in motion a sea of 
social-comedy soap bubbles—light, radi- 
ant and pleasantly airy—and kept them 
float, the film merely brains its audience 
with broad gags. 

Astaire sneers delectably at a photo 
graph of ‘Tab in a football suit, sniffs at 
the gaudy ties of Lilli’s current husband 
Gary Merrill, and even changes the weight 
regulator on the man’s Exercycle. What's 
charming rakehell that he is 
(though never as arch, mocking or sphinx 
like as Cyril Ritchard was onstage he 
tries to freeze Tab out and lure his daugh 
ter away with promised trips to Venice 
Positano and the Aegean Isle where Ru- 
Brooke is buried. At one painfu 
moment, father and daughter, after a gay 
French-talking night on the town, even do 
the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 

Thus, what might otherwise have been 

lightheaded comedy of manners has 
undertones of incest and overtones of 
Andy Hardy. Still, the Bay Area scenery 
is silken, the sets and costumes effulgent 
and at long last, a Hollywood production 
designer has learned something about the 
true-life tastes of the tasteful rich. Every- 
worldly and fairly 





me 


worse 


pert 


body is beautiful 


Despre & ASTAIRE IN “PLEASURE” 
The tosteful rich have taste. 
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damned—everybody, that is, except Ac- 
tress Reynolds. who, after ten years in 
pictures and a highly publicized scandal- 
divorce, is still playing the head pompon 
girl of Beverly Hills High. 


Polish Anarchy 


Eve Wants to Sleep (Film Px 
ward Harrison) begins in a dark alley; a 
man is clubbed to the pavement and his 
so bloody; then 
down the 





briefcase stolen. So far 
the thief walks 
alley. a gas pipe thuds musically on a 
skull. and the mugger himself lies mugged. 
The new thief happily examines the brief- 
until a knife glints in the uncertain 
gives the loot to the latest 
when suddenly 

the viewer realizes that it is 


a tew steps 


case 
light, He 
blackguard 

Suddenly 
he who has been led up an alley. These 
Poles are up to something. As a jingling 
bezithered theme song about crime with- 
out punishment gives evidence, the film 
is showing a previously unmapped neigh- 
vorhood of that criminally never 
city where Mack the Knife operates. Just 


comic 





now it is nightfall, and a pretty, inno- 
cently mischievous girl (Barbara Lass) 
has arrived at the city’s School of Geo- 
detics, ready to enroll. But the school 


cannot receive her till tomorrow, and out 
into the night she wanders. 

She meets a sawed-off apprentice thug 
who wants her to buy a brick or he will 
conk her with it. She has no money, but 
takes the brick and, in 
it for the thug to a hysterical 
\ cop comes, the thug runs, she is led off 
to the There she 
herself into what turns out to be the sta 
tion But the chief of 
inspection, and the door 


innocence 


old man. 


otters 


station. panics, locks 


arsenal. police is 
coming for an 
convict safecracker 


must be opened. \ 


is summoned, dressed in 
rhe chief praises him for his honest face. 
The solemn political 


satire in this jape. It is true that one of a 


a cop's uniform. 
may try to see 
pack of thieves says, “At least we're not 


nationalized yet.” and an official-looking 
in a workingwomen’s boardinghouse 


reads, “Chastity is the Best Policy! Don't 
See Your Husband.” But the only real 
politics in this film is lunatic anarchy. 
Everyone mugs like mad, and if sight 


gag falls flat, there is another along in ten 


all serves as a reminder that 
the early-Hollywood, dead-run 
used to be awfully funny, and it is pretty 


sneaky of the Poles to rediscover this fact. 


seconds. lt 


comedy 


Disaster on a Low Budget 
Ring of Fire (M-G-M). “Maybe I can 
give you a lift.’ suggests laconic David 
(TV's Richard Diamond) Janssen, the 
deputy sheriff of a small Oregon town. 
“Where?” flips bosomy Joyce Taylor 
(Atlantis, The Lost Continent) 
tight about her hips. man’s shirt open to 
the navel. “To the nearest motel?” But 
Joyce is more than a kidder; she packs a 
mean pistol, which she has used to hold up 
a gas station and steal a car. At the village 
drugstore, Dave separates her from her 


jeans 








TRESTLE SCENE IN “RING 
The real sound was too unrea 
banana split, shoves her and two sinister 
cronies into a squad car and heads toward 
headquarters. 
En route 
favored throughout the movie, Joyce says 
“It was a cinch the pump jockey'd give 
an eyeball description of the 
wagon, that the filling-station 

ittendant was certain to give the cops 
Pretty 
soon, as the script commands, she “tan 


using the ersatz crime lingo 


you tuzz 
meaning 


full description of the stolen car. 


talizingly presses her body against the dep 
uty’s ind eases his own gun from its holster. 
The movement of her shirt rubbing 
against him opens the front 
ly. See?” she asks tauntingly. “You 
should've searched me. You kinda missed 
something, didn't you, copper? The 
movie thus plants itself squarely in the 
category of the big leer (Time, June 9 
Sut at least the cheapie production 
team of Andrew and Virginia Stone (Cry 
Terror) keeps a hot tempo. After junking 
the four sprint through a 
Douglas fir 
hands at 
One hood tumbles 


revealing 


the car dense 
and umbrageous 
and the sheriff's gun 


least three more times. 


lorest ol 
changes 
to his death from a scenic precipice; the 
steely moll turns to mush under Janssen’s 
ableish charms; the other hood 
by Actor-Comic Frank ( Bells Are 
Gorshin, gets his in a 
The Stones 





played 





meg) orest hre 
who go in for big disasters 
(they bought and sank the old Tle de 
France to make The Last 


record the panic of an entire town, col 


Voyage), also 


lapse a real train and a real timber 
trestle “420 ft. long and 200 ft. high. 
Yet, disappointingly, the actual sounds 


of collapse were so implausible that the 
moviemakers had to studio 
fabrication, recording the noise of a bent 
spike being pulled out of a thick board 
with a crowbar and replaying the sound 
in an echo chamber at one-third its nor- 
mal speed. Like the movie itself, it was 
simple, effective and cheap. 


resort to 
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Which frame is stronger? 
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Guardrail construction in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars has 


greater rigidity, offers the strength of strong side rails. 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an “X.” Weak in the middle, they 
lack the strength of strong side rails. 
Guardrail frames in the Ford and 
Mercury curve out. They are strong 
in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


* + * 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially vul- 
nerable now that chemical compounds 
are used to keep roads clean and dry. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars, the 
most vulnerable body parts are gal- 


vanized, zinc-coated to protect them 
against rust and corrosion. 


* * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are reinforced 
with steel beams. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter, reducing the likelihood 
of developing squeaks and rattles. 


* * * 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes fora tighter, stronger 
grip which reduces the possibility of 
doors springing open under impact. 
Statistics show that passengers who 
remain inside the car in an accident 
are twice as safe. 


* * * 


One reason for the unusually quiet 


ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the soundproofed floors. Where 
other cars have only two layers of 
sound insulation, our cars have three 
layers of sound insulation. Each layer 
eliminates a different range of sound 
from rumbles to squeaks. As a result, 
very little noise gets through to the 
passenger compartment. 


* * - 
These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD - FALCON - THUNDERBIRD - COMET - MERCURY: LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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NAA designed and built the inertial system for guiding \tom-powered ship studies using Organic Reactors are 
the Air Force Minuteman, the new Intercontinental being carried out by North American and INTERATOM, 
Ballistic Missile that will be hidden in the earth. NAA’s affiliate in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


By. 


INERTIAL GUIDANCE 


Be 
gi 





NAA is at work in the fields of the future 





Redstone and Atlas. the most proven large ballistic To test structures in the 2000 mph B-70 development, 


missiles, were chosen for America’s man-in-space pro- NAA uses the most advanced acoustical, environ- 
gram. NAA builds the rocket engines for both vehicles. mental and wind tunnel testing facilities in the world. 








ROCKET ENGINES 


MACH 8 Al RGRAFT 


k 
NK 


j 
Today, the “fields of the future” hold more promise than ever before. To bring this promise to fruition, North 





American Aviation is currently engaged in research and development programs that are unparalleled in the 
company’s history. These advanced programs cover a great range of te chnology in such diverse fields as elec | 
tronics, rocket engines, nuclear reactors, manned and unmanned fight in aerospace, metallurgy, inertial 
navigation, computers, and data processing equipment. In all these fields of the future, North American 
\viation continues to push forward the frontiers of seience and knowledge. and to help keep the Free World free. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION =e 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 








BUSINESS 





HIGH FINANCE 


Texas on Wall Street 


(See Cover] 

According to Texas lore, the reason 
Dallas has one of the nation’s busiest 
airports is that outbound jets are loaded 
with Texas businessmen heading for Wall 
Street to borrow money. The two most 
notable jet passengers from Dallas to 
New York last week—flying on separate 
planes to increase the odds that at least 
one of them would survive the trip—were 
bound on a different mission. John Dab- 
ney Murchison, 39, and his brother Clinton 
Williams Murchison Jr., 37. flew to Man- 
hattan not as suppliants but as conquerors. 
In a coup that outdealt even the feats of 
their wheeler-dealer father, oil-rich Clint 
Murchison Sr. (Time cover, May 24, 
1954), the Murchison brothers of Texas 
had won, almost in spite of themselves, 
a commanding position in the very citadel 
of U.S. finance. 

They did it by taking control of Alle- 
ghany Corp., the vast Manhattan holding 
company whose direct assets ($122 mil- 
lion} by no means reflect the power it 
exercises over the U.S. economy. Besides 
having a controlling interest in the New 
York Central and substantial chunks of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Missouri Pa- 
cific railroads, Alleghany controls Min- 
neapolis’ Investors Diversified Services, a 
$3.4 billion investment giant that includes 
the world’s largest mutual fund. In the 
biggest and bitterest proxy fight in U.S. 
history, the Murchisons snatched Alle- 
ghany out of the hands of Woolworth 
Heir Allan P. Kirby, 68, a Wall Street 
titan with a fortune far bigger than theirs. 
More impressive yet, they won by rallying 
more Wall Street support than Kirby him- 
self. “All of us here in Texas were pull- 
ing tor them,’ says Dallas Insurance 
Millionaire Jimmy Collins. “We like big 
deals in Texas, and this is the biggest kind 
you can make. We admire it because the 
Murchisons won it the hard way—on the 
home grounds of the other guy.” 

The Bird Dogs. The Murchisons’ vic- 
tory on Allan Kirby’s home grounds was 
dramatic notice of the changing role of 
Texas in the U.S. economy. Easterners 
still like to think of Texans as illiterate 
oil millionaires who wear ten-gallon hats— 
and, when they are in Wall Street looking 
for money, some Texans shrewdly play 
the expected part. Says Dallas Millionaire 
Trammell Crow: “I know I can get in to 
see people in New York more easily be- 
cause it says I'm from Texas on my 
business card. They want to see what a 
Texan looks like.” But at home in Dallas 
or Houston, today’s Texas tycoon is more 
apt to wear a Brooks Brothers suit than 
Texas boots; though his poke may have 
started in oil (and gained by the 274% 
depletion allowance), much of it now 
comes from electronics. real estate, in- 
surance or shipping. And for the new 
Texan, Texas is no longer big enough. 
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Ranging across the nation like eager bird 
dogs, Texas businessmen are supplying 
capital, entrepreneurial vigor and acumen 
in nearly every area of the U.S. economy. 

Vice & Versa. None of the new Texans 
have ranged wider than John and Clint 
Murchison (pronounced Murr-kiss-son ). 
While they were still in their twenties. 
the brothers were given a Texas-sized 
chunk of their father’s immense interests. 
Buying, selling, borrowing and investing 
all across the U.S., the brothers have 
doubled their original stake (to an esti- 
mated $150 million), now have interests 


Ralph Crane—Lire 


CLINT Sr. 
Money is like manure. Spread it."' 


in at least 100 companies, including one 
of the nation’s biggest residential builders, 
insurance firms, banks, hotels, country 
clubs, a major publishing house and oil 
and gas companies. Even without Alle- 
ghany, they owned or directed enterprises 
worth more than $1 billion. With Alle- 
ghany and all its subdivisions. says John, 
things have got so complicated that “we 


may find out we're suing ourselves if 
we're not careful.” 
The brothers are a formidable team. 


“We've got vice and versa.” old Clint 
once said of them. “One of my boys won't 
make up his mind at all. The other makes 
it up too fast.” If that were ever true, it 
is no longer so. Lean, hawk-faced John 
Murchison is quiet and reflective, quick to 
charm friend and foe with his affable 
reasonableness. Before making up his 
mind, he likes to walk around a proposi- 
tion and look over and under it—but 
acts with steely decision once he has set 


his course. Clint Jr., brush-haired and 
fierce-eyed behind his glasses, is the more 
aggressive of the pair, often intimidates 
people with his acerbic wit and brusque- 
ness. (“You have all the characteristics 
of a dog but loyalty,” he once informed 
an old business foe.) Quicker to shoot 
from the hip in a business deal, Clint 
often snaps, “I'll take it.” where John 
would have drawled, “I'll think it over.” 

Lethal Combination. In typical Texas 
fashion, the brothers have no written 
partnership agreement, work out of un- 
marked and Spartan offices in a two-story 
building in downtown Dallas. They spend 
about a third of their time on the road, 
searching out new deals and consolidating 
old ones. While John is running down a 
lead in Colorado, Clint Jr. is back in Dal- 
las, restlessly pacing the corridors and 
barking into the telephone. Though each 
specializes in certain areas of business 
(John in finance, insurance and publish- 
ing; Clint Jr. in real estate and construc- 
tion), they consult each other about ev- 
ery big deal and keep in constant touch 
by telephone. sometimes using an elec- 
tronic scrambler to discourage wiretapping. 
This makes them a lethal combination: 
not only can each brother work on the 
deal from a different angle, but each can 
avoid or postpone entanglements by stress- 
ing the absent brother's disapproval. 

In Manhattan last week the brothers, 
as usual, worked both sides of the Street. 
While Clint Jr. breakfasted with business 
partners to talk over details of a real es- 
tate enterprise, John left his $17,000-a- 
year suite at the Carlyle hotel and rode 
the subway downtown to the green-car- 
peted headquarters of Alleghany Corp. to 
begin making “a lot of critical decisions” 
about Alleghany’s future. After his busi- 
ness breakfast, Clint Jr., too, showed up 
at Alleghany to listen in on the intricate 
briefings on company affairs. Then the 
brothers headed off for separate tables at 
“o1"—Clint to explore another land deal, 
John to meet with the president of a 
Murchison-owned insurance company. In 
the afternoon, Clint Jr. headed back to 
Dallas to cover home base; John still had 
a week's work to do in New York. 

A Calf on Credit. The Murchisons 
have been rich all their lives, began early 
to get their education in high finance. 
While they were still toddlers, Father 
Clint Sr. switched from buying oil leases, 
in partnership with the late Sid Richard- 
son, into oil drilling. A brilliant trader, old 
Clint Murchison built his original hold- 
ings almost entirely by credit, swapping a 
share of one oil lease for money to start 
a second. In 1925, after his fortune had 
reached $5.000.000, Clint took a brief fling 
at retirement. But after his wife’s death in 
1927 he went back to wheeling and deal- 
ing and, in a series of ingenious parlays, 
built up an intricate, multimillion-dollar 
empire that eventually embraced every- 
thing from ranching to chemicals. “What 
else is a fellow going to do but work?” 
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said old Clint. “I can't play the piano. 

Even while he made his millions, Clint 
s never too busy for his boys. They 
lived in a lively, colorful and noisy house- 
Clint’ Sr.’s_ business 


a 





hold, populated by 
learned to play 
hunt squirrel, duck and quail in the best 
Fexas style. When John was only ten 


Clint began teaching him the basic lessons 


cronies poker and to 


in financial gain: you can buy something 
and make a profit on it. without using 
oney. He sold John a calf on 
took his signed note 
the price plus interest. Young John later 
sold the calf at a profit and paid off the 





your own 


credit for $25 to pay 


note. Said Clint Sr. I figure a man is 
worth about twice what he owes. 
Descending Ax. Aiter this lively up 
bringing, Eastern prep schools—Hotchkiss 
for John and Lawrenceville for Clint Jr. 
had something to teach, but seemed 
rather tame. “It’s a great shock for a 


Texas bov to go to an Eastern school 








says John. “The Eastern boys were more 
formal, more rigid in their habits. Down 
in Texas you start driving a car earlier 
running around with girls earlier.” John 


went on to Yale 


Clint Jr. to M.I.T. John 
idmits that, except for bistros and girls 
his freshman year at New Haven was 
pretty much of a loss.” The day after 
Pearl Harbor, he Army Air 
partly to escape 
the dean's descending ax.” A vear later 
Clint joined the Marines 

While John tlew P-39s in the Mediter 
South China, the 
through Duke Uni 


joined the 


Forces he says wryly 


ranean and P-4os in 
Marines sent Clint Jr 
where he graduated top man in 
The war over, John 


versity 
his engineering class. 
went back to Yale for some serious study 
ing. then headed out to Santa Fe where 
Clint Sr. had lined him up a $175-a 
month job in a bank. Meanwhile Clint Jr. 
Was getting a master’s in math at M.I.T. 
In 1950 they joined forces in Dallas 
Calvinistic Compulsion. The Texas to 
which the Murchison boys returned was 





changing fast. was no longer just a cornu 
Among the 
lrrammell Crow made 


copia shaped like an oil well. 
Dallas millionaires 


his fortune by building and operating 


warehouses in a dozen states. and Carr P. 
multi 


nsurance busi 


Collins and his sons got their 
million-dollar stake in the 
ness. Texas Instruments Chairman Erik 
Jonsson was busy piling up what eventu 
ally became $100 million in electronics 
and Leo Corrigan was rapidly multiplying 
combine 


his wealth bv building a hote 


hamas to 





that now stretches from the B 
Hong Kong. 

Many of the adventurers belonged to a 
new generation, were just back from a 
war that had taken them to the ends of 
the earth and filled them with determina 
make a mark on the wall” that 
would be visible outside Texas. They had 





tion to 

new and ambitious ideas. and their fa 
thers had the money and confidence to 
act on them. Things began to move fast. 
Dallas’ Republic National Bank took to 
financing Texans who were building in 
San Diego, and wound up so savvy about 
the market that even San Diego builders 


Dallas 


began to come to it for financing. 
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claim the wide-ranging Texans 
Atlanta than did 
the deals tlew 


builders 
did more to develop 
Georgians. In Texas itself 
hard and fast under the hands of second- 
or third-generation millionaires such as 
Angus Wynne Jr.. who sparked the Great 
Southwest Corp.. a development company 
now constructing a huge industrial park 
between Dallas and Forth Worth. 

But if their horizons were broader. the 
new Texans had some of their fathers 
They knew 


narrow sdom about them. 





how to make credit work and work again. 
For them, the real joy of business was the 
excitement of the risk and the satisfaction 
of pulling off a deal, And with an almost 


Calvinistic compulsion, they all drove 


themselves to work. work, work—even 





titer they had made more noney than 
they could ever personally u We art 
obligated to do something useful,” says 


Clint Murchison Jr., “and the most useful 
thing I can do is be in business. The most 
important thing about money is as a meas 
ire of vour value in the economy 
Once, That's All. John and Clint 
Murchison had some early trouble estab 
lishing their value. John got stuck in an 
unprofitable timber investment in the 
Northwest, | 
um. Clint J 
deal in Dalla 
smart operator could have made a mil- 
lion. Clint Jr. lost half a million. Said old 
Clint You cat 
but that’s all. 
The warning stuck. By using credit as 
their father had taught them, the boys 


{ millions In mining urani 





plunged into a residential 
on which old Clint figured a 





fford to go broke once 


recouped their losses and began to expand 
their holdings. Perhaps the most spectac 
vce was Clint Jr.’s purchase 
y Construction Co., a Dallas 
road-paving outfit. He put up only $2 

0 in cash to buy the company. met the 
rest of the price with an $80,000 | 


ular performa 


of the City 








mis 
sory note. Then he borrowed to buy up 
other 
construction, dam building, land develop 


companies, moved into highway 
ment and heavy construction by using his 
growing combines as collateral against 
each new acquisition. Gradually his orig- 
inal $20,000 investment pyramided into 
lecon Corp., a general construction com- 


pany that now has assets of $10 million. 


With it Clint Jr. even took on the am 
bitious job of noving a hill that 





threatened to fall into the Panama Canal 
despite skepticism by other big companies 
whether it could be done at a profit. He 
made a handsome profit. 

Coming & Going. In the early tysos 


now contident of the boys’ busines 








ines. Clint Sr. gradually turned over to 
tity called Murchison 
Brothers, which he had set up in 1942. I 


one shrewd de 





them a loose e 
atter another, the broth 
ers proceeded to acquire or build up hous 
ing projects trom Florida to Los Angeles 
construction-material companies in a 
dozen cities, land developments all 


the U.S.. two water systems 


ICTOss 
several 
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ported. Says Clint Jr. with a grin: “We 
like to get our payoff coming and going.” 
There is nothing myopic about their 
business vision. Two years ago, the broth- 
ers bought one-third of the land within 
the city limits of New Orleans—a tract of 


32,000 acres. Because nearly all the land 
was swamp, they paid only $300 an acre. 
Now they are drying out the swamp by 
draining off the water. eventually plan a 
huge development of industry, homes, 
highways and commercial projects. They 
have already recovered their original in- 
vestment by taking in additional partners, 
and have attracted one of the world’s larg- 
est and most modern coffee-processing 
plants, operated by J. A. Folger & Co., 
as their first tenant. Within five years, 
they figure, the land should be worth be- 
tween $10,000 and $50,000 an acre. 

Fast Situations. Unlike most of the 
oldtime Texas tycoons, the Murchisons 
run a team operation, delegate authority 
freely, and depend heavily on a stream of 
advisers. “Dad is a real financial genius,” 
says John, “My brother and I don’t con- 
sider ourselves financial geniuses.” From 
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CLINT, JR. 


V.$.= Voting Stock 
M.V.= Market Value 
of all holdings, May 31, ‘61. 


CENTRAL 


a 


Assets: $2,512 z 
enc 


all over the U.S., college friends, family 
friends, business acquaintances—and a 
spate of crackpots—tip them off about 
investment opportunities. Unlike their 
father, who disliked selling any of his 
properties, they are on the lookout for 
fast situations that they can get in and 
out of while the profits are ripe. Above 
all, they prize good executives (“Man- 
agement is everything”), like to leave a 
company’s operation completely in the 
hands of hired managers, keeping for 
themselves only an advisory role. 

In their Dallas headquarters, six execu- 
tives known as “associates” keep a close 
watch over assigned portions of the Mur- 
chison empire, deciding the right time to 
buy, to sell, or to exert more control, The 
associates do not get large salaries, but 
they benefit from a friendly Murchison— 
and Texan—custom: helping friends to 
get rich by letting them in on deals. “We 
want our boys to make money,” says 
John. “If one of them makes a million, 
we've made to million. Naturally, they 
need very little encouragement.” 

The Murchisons have enough money 


MURCHISON MONEY AT WORK 


(Figures in millions of dollars) 
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to live as they choose—and they choose 
to live well. John lives with his wife and 
four children in an immense English 
Tudor house on 200 acres outside Dallas, 
attended by squads of help and sur- 
rounded by a collection of abstract art. 
He drives to work in a Porsche 1600 (one 
of three family cars), but prefers to 
travel in a Beechcraft Twin Bonanza that 
he pilots himself. To house it, he built a 
private airport two miles from his home 
—and, finding enough  plane-owning 
neighbors around him, inevitably turned 
the airstrip into a profitable investment, 

Clint Jr. lives more modestly for the 
moment. He, his wife and four children 
have a three-bedroom house in an upper- 
middle-class Dallas neighborhood—but 
that is only because it has taken him seven 
years (and another to go) to finish his 
dream house. A huge ranch house set on 
25 acres, it is equipped with an electronic 
bar that mixes drinks to order (“I don't 
care for tending bar”), an elaborate inter- 
com system (designed by Clint Jr.), and 
a swimming pool that could float the 
Queen Mary. He also owns Spanish Cay, 
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Cunt Jr. & FAMILY 


an island in the Bahamas complete with 
private airstrip. A physical-culture fad- 
dist, Clint Jr. does 50 pushups, 50 knee 
bends and 50 situps every other day. He 
is too busy to do them daily. 

Aiding the Legend. The brothers keep 
in touch with their father, who at 66 
spends much of his time in a wheelchair 
as a result of two recent strokes, but 
they rarely consult him about business 
deals any longer. To B. H. Majors, an old 
Murchison family friend, the boys are 
motivated above all by a desire “to do 
right by their father and the legend he 
has created.’ They certainly live by a 
principle inculcated in them by old Clint. 
Says Clint Jr.: ‘There isn't any sense in 
having $40 million in the bank or even in 
securities if you aren't doing something 
to enhance the value of those securities. 
Dad once gave me a great piece of advice. 
He said: ‘Money is like manure. If you 
spread it around, it does a lot of good. 
But if you pile it up in one place, it 
stinks like hell. 

The Murchisons consider themselves 
“speculative businessmen” who justify 
their business existence by spreading mon- 
ey around. “Some people say we are gam- 
blers,”” complains Clint Jr., “but that isn't 
true. In gambling, you are betting on Lady 
Luck; in speculating. vou have your mind 
to help you, and you are betting on your- 
self.”” Whatever “speculator” may mean to 
most Americans, no one needs to smile, 
podner, when he says it to a Murchison. 

They are purists about it, allow no 
room for complicating motives. As specu- 
lators, they regard profit as their goal. 
They not only take little personal interest 
in the quality of the books their firms 
publish or the design of the houses they 
build, but even hold that it would be 
improper for them to do so. As the 
Murchisons see it, an entrepreneur would 
be exceeding his function and misusing 
his power if he indulged in the enthu- 
siast’s notion of losing money on respect- 
able authors for the glory of literature, 
or making less money on a building so 
that it would be a work of art. The quality 
of products, as far as they are concerned, 
is the proper concern of hired manage- 
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"We are obligated to do something useful.’ 


ments. They seem to ignore—or at least 
to underestimate—the risk that hired 
managers will not bother to put major 
emphasis on excellence as well as profit 
if the people who employ them do not. 

Being men without a moralizing mis- 
sion, the Murchison brothers are at least 
free of that Texas big-rich practice—the 
buying up of publishing houses, news- 
papers and radio programs to propagan- 
dize for favorite political precepts, usually 
somewhere to the right of the John Birch 
Society. As venture capitalists, entrepre- 
neurs or promoters—all terms they can 
lay claim to—the Murchisons and men 
like them fill a function by taking risks 
that others will not. by acting as catalysts, 
and, in the words of Jules Bogen, professor 
of finance at New York University, “by 
channeling funds and resources to areas 
where demand is expanding and away 
from areas where it is contracting. The 
Murchisons anticipate what the demands 
for a product will be, and then seek to 
ensure that the facilities will be available 
to ensure sufficient production of it.” They 
are optimists by instinct, and ready to 
take a chance on American growth. 

Rival Philosophies. In the battle for 
control of Alleghany. two opposing busi- 
ness philosophies clashed. Though both 
Allan P. Kirby and the Murchisons hold 
inherited wealth, Kirby is a somewhat 
straitlaced Easterner who has more than 
quintupled his legacy through the most 
conservative of investments. Stubborn and 
secretive, he presided over the holding 
company that he and the late Robert 
Young built up with a closefisted super- 
caution that left no room for the plung- 
ing venture capitalism espoused by the 
freewheeling Texas brothers. 

“The Murchisons are wheelers and deal- 
ers,” says Kirby, “taking chances and 
looking for a quick profit. I make a care- 
ful study of a situation and then invest 
and stay in, hoping the situation will get 
even better. I can speculate with my own 
money and still sleep at night. but I can’t 
speculate with shareholders’ money and 
sleep. I don’t think the Murchison boys 
feel that way.” 

The Murchisons claim that they do. 


Rolph Cre 


Joun & FamiLy 


Says John: “When we take a wild shot at 
something, it’s with our own money and 
at our own risk; any of our companies 
where there is public ownership we run 
much more conservatively.” For that rea- 
son, the Murchisons tend to prefer private 
deals, were dragged into the battle for 
Alleghany almost despite themselves. 
When they launched the proxy fight 
against Kirby last fall, the Murchisons’ 
motive was to protect a $40 million in- 
vestment in the Alleghany-controlled In- 
vestors Diversified Services, which man- 
ages five mutual funds (with assets of 
$2.6 billion), two certificate companies 
and a life insurance firm. On the I.D.S. 
board since 1954 and a strong influence 
on I.D.S. management, the brothers were 
kicked off last year after a Kirby- 
appointed investigator accused them of 
using 1.D.S.’s vast investment power to 
get favored financing for their private 
deals (the charges, though since turned 
over to the SEC for investigation, were 
dismissed as groundless by a special 1.D.S. 
committee }. 

Once the proxy fight began, the Murchi- 
sons turned it into a massive indictment 
of Allan Kirby's conservative operation 
of Alleghany. They insisted that new man- 
agement was needed to get the company 
moving again. They cannily signed up 
both of the nation’s two outstanding 
proxy-soliciting companies, surrounded 
themselves with expert legal advice, and 
in the very shadows of Wall Street set up 
a shrewd and able team of infighters the 
like of which the Street had rarely seen, 
Though at one point they theoretically had 
more shares of Alleghany common than 
Kirby, the brothers recognized that their 
personal wealth could not vie with Kirby's 
fortune—estimated at up to $300 mil- 
lion—in a bid to buy outright stock 
control, “Our strategy,” says John, who 
ran the proxy battle, “was to have enough 
stock to be strong enough to attract the 
independent Alleghany stockholders.” 

The Right Note. Having studied Kir- 
by's possible courses of action and decided 
that he might adopt any one of twelve 
different strategies, the brothers were 
ready when Kirby plunged into the mark- 
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et, buying up $25 million worth of Al- 
leghany stock. “It was like a crap game 
with twelve dice in it,’ says John, “but 
the point is that we couldn't be surprised.” 
To keep Kirby from buying up 51° of 
the stock. the Murchisons. who had them- 
selves been acquiring stock quietly, pub- 
licly played the underdog. Kirby's camp 
fell for the ruse, proclaimed victory, and 
slowed its purchases. By the time of the 
cutoff date on stock purchases, the 
Murchisons had 2.800.000 shares of com- 
mon stock v. Kirby's 3.200,0c0c—leaving 
3.800,000 shares held by independent vot- 
ers to decide the battle. 

At this point, Kirby declared a 5¢ divi- 
dend on Alleghany stock, the first in the 
company’s 32-year history. The brothers 
turned this move to advantage by brand- 
ing it an attempt to buy stockholder sup- 
port. Kirby apparently did not realize that 
Alleghany, basically a speculative issue 
was held by speculators who were far 
more interested in capital gains than divi- 
dends. Kirby's conservative philosophy 
was badly out of tune with the attitude 
of his stockholders. The Murchisons, by 
pledging themselves in effect to make the 
stock go up, struck the right note. 

Out on a Limb? The Murchisons con- 
centrated on the 50% of independent 
stock held on Wall Street for clients, and 
worked over brokers and customers’ men, 
using their widely scattered interests to 
win banks, businessmen and stockholders 


to their side. They divided the country 





e “It was a lazy 


G.E. executives got 
rejected Kefauver's 
constituted 
going to say that 

grieved and concerned.’ 


CORDINER 


PERSONAL FILE 


indolent 
Electric's President Ralph J. Cordiner, 61, as he sought to ex- 
plain to Senator Estes Kefauver’s antitrust subcommittee how 
started 
suggestion 
“corporate disgrace.” 
I am going to say that we are deeply 
G.E. 
29 companies involved in the great electrical conspiracy to fire 
its convicted employees, because it was the only one with a 
written rule against price fixing, and 
was essential if we were to have compliance in the future. 


into regions, devised a canvassing system 
by which recalcitrant pro-Kirby stock- 
holders were referred progressively up- 
ward until they found themselves being 
charmed by the Murchisons themselves. 
When the votes were counted, the Mur- 
chisons had won 2,200,000 independent 
votes to Kirby's 1,000,000—enough to 
give them an overall 800,000-vote edge. 
Wall Street. which loves a gambler, voted 
the stocks in the Street’s name 4 to 1 
for the Murchisons. 

Murchison control of Alleghany re- 
mains highly conditional. Kirby still owns 
34% of Alleghany—and could buy out- 
right control if he had a mind to. “The 
Murchison boys want me to sell out,” 
Kirby, “but I won't. That's one 
thing I won't do. I'd say the Murchison 
boys are way, way out on a limb.” Kirby 
not intend to help them crawl in. 
“I have no confidence in the Murchison 
he says flatly. If the Murchisons 
fail to put on a spectacular performance 
in making Alleghany go up, the grudge- 
holding Kirby may well be tempted to 
try to regain control, 

In a Fishbowl. The Kirby cloud over 
Alleghany may force the brothers to mod 
ify their business style. With their usual 
ven for good management, they are look- 
ing for a strong executive to take over 
Alleghany; one much-discussed possibility 
is Eisenhower's Treasury Secretary, Rob- 
ert Anderson, a Texan. But any topflight 
executive is apt to think before 
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does 
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way to do business,” said General 


price fixing. But Cordiner coldly 
that G.E.’s antitrust violations 
Said Cordiner: “No, I am not 











he said, was the only one of the 


“enforcement of the rule 
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A gome with twelve dice. 


cedt—Lire 


taking on a company that could change 
hands again within a year. 

John Murchison is temporarily acting 
as Alleghany’s president, and is uncom- 
fortably involved in deeper management 
decisions than he ever has been before. 
Right his prime concern is Alle- 
ghany’s interest in the ailing New York 
Central. which he considers “just a lot 
of problems.” Says he hopefully: “The 
Eastern railroads are ready for a merger, 
and I think that the New York Central 
would be a splendid contribution to any 
merger.” But given the slow-freight men- 
tality of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in arriving at decisions, and the 
complex corporate intrigues at work 
among the Eastern railroads, getting rid 
of responsibility for the Central is not 
likely to be easy. 

The Murchisons are reluctantly facing 
up to the prospect that they may not be 
able to wheel and deal as freely as before. 
They are currently considering such non- 
Alleghany leasing a ranch in 
Hawaii for a major real estate and hous- 
ing development, financing a monorail 
system. merging two insurance companies, 
and constructing two new cement plants. 
But. says John: “Our involvement in Al- 
leghany is now so heavy that we are going 


now 


deals as 


e To the surprise of many a banker, Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller appointed Non-Banker Oren Root, 50. to be New York's 
new state banking superintendent. Energetic Lawyer Root, who 
at 28, helped set off the Willkie-for-President boom, is a grand- 
nephew of Elihu Root, Secretary of State under Theodore 
Roosevelt, and a son-in-law of Movie Magnate Spyros Skouras. 
Under New York's new Omnibus Banking Law, Root will rule 
on the merger applications of some of the world’s biggest banks. 
















to have to concentrate on that for some 
period of time. We may see ourselves 
shifting away from other investments to 
solidify our position there. There has been 
such a spotlight on Alleghany that we 
have to expect that whatever new venture 
the Murchison brothers go into, some 
Alleghany stockholders might complain 
‘Why didn’t you put that deal into Alle- 
ghany?’ We're going to be operating in a 
fishbowl, and we have to be supercautious 
from now on.” 

These were words that sounded more 
like Allan Kirby than the sons of Clint 
Murchison, But Wall Street puts its mark 
on a man. Perhaps it did not mean any- 
thing at all, but last week John Murchi- 
son, who ordinarily wears no hat, even 
went out and bought himself the current 
Wall Street fashion in summer headgear— 
a straw boater. 





ROOT 


© For Mieczyslaw Stephan Szymezak (whose calling cards ex 
plain, “pronounced Simchak”), a change in employers brought 
no change in function. Appointed by F.D.R. in 1933, Chica- 
goan Szymcezak, 66, served on the Federal Reserve's board of 
governors for 28 years—a record bound to last, since governors 
of the Fed are now limited to a single 14-year term. Szymezak 
resigned to become a consultant to C. J. Devine & Co. 
in Government securities. At Devine he “will simply explain 
what is going on in the economy I don't claim to know 
the answers, but I know the walks up to the answers. This is 
really what I have been doing all these years. 
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TYPISTS + STENOS 

IBM OPERATORS 

FILE CLERKS 

GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


Manpower Girls stay on Manpower’s 
payroll while they work in your 
office. Use them to keep your work 
current —a day, a week, or longer. 
We pay all salaries, taxes, and 
insurance — keep all payroll records. 
Manpower Girls are known for 
their ability to step into your office 
and start work immediately. 


manpower, inc. 


Over 200 Offices in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, & Europe 
World Headquarters: 820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In Strict Confidence... 


Ever read the Hippocratic oath all the way through? After 
more than 2,000 years, some of it is a bit outdated. But there's 
one sentence that is still held sacred by all doctors—and by mem- 
bers of many other professions and trades as well: 


“Whatsoever in my practice or not in my practice 
I shall see or bear amid the lives of men which 
ought not to be noised about, as to this | will keep 
silence, holding such things unfitted to be spoken.” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, that’s how we feel about the private 
affairs of our customers, too. Even when you place an order 
through us, nobody but your account executive knows your iden- 
tity, because all our business is transacted and all our records are 
kept by account number only, Finally, when you write to Research 
for investment help, the information you give us is seen only by 
the people inside our firm whose job it is to help you. 

We believe that you will have confidence in us only as we keep 
confidence with you, and we act accordingly. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
143 offices in U. S., Canada and abroad 





Practically all current Mutual Benefit life and 
endowment plans have cash and loan values as soon 
as the first year’s premium is paid. In the early 


years, these values are generally the highest paid by 
any company. This is one of the ‘‘Seven Significant 
Benefits’’ of every Mutual Benefit Life insurance 
policy. Write us for information about the others. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK, NEW JERSEY: SINCE 1845 








MILESTONES 


Born. To David Michael Mountbatten, 
42, third Marquess of Milford Haven. 
cousin of Britain's royal couple and best 
man at their wedding. and Janet Mer- 
cedes Bryce. 23. his second wife. a Ber- 
muda socialite and sometime Manhattan 
mannequin: their first child. a son, who 
ensures continuation of the Mountbatten 
name (only other family male: British 
Defense Staff Chief Earl Mountbai- 
ten); in London. 





Married. Edward George Nicholas Paul 
Patrick, Duke of Kent. 25. captain in the 
Royal Scots Greys. currently eighth in 
succession to the British throne; and 
Katharine Worsley. 28. onetime school- 
marm, daughter of a former Yorkshire 
County cricketer; in York Minster. 


Died. Louis de Wohl, 58. prolific. 
German-born biographer of the saints 
(among them: St. Augustine in The Rest- 
less Flame, St. Francis Xavier in Set All 
Afire) and part-time London astrologer 
hired in 1940 by the British War Office 
to try to duplicate the advice Hitler was 
receiving from his stargazers; of heart 
disease; in Lucerne. Asked about his se- 


| cret wartime weapon, Prime Minister 


Churchill once explained, “Why should 
Hitler have a monopoly on astrologers?” 


Died. John Perona. 64, improbable ar- 
biter of international café society, an Ital- 
ian peasant’s son who emigrated to Man- 
hattan as a 17-vear-old bus boy (via Ar- 
gentina, where he worked as Heavyweight 
Luis Firpo’s sparring partner), later for 
three decades operated the city’s most 
caste-conscious nightclub, El Morocco: of 
double pneumonia; in Manhattan. 


Died. Chester Irving Barnard, 74, civic 
servant and management expert who left 
the presidency of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. in 1948, after 21 years, to 
direct the Rockefeller Foundation (his 
1932 successor: Dean Rusk). also served 
as World War IT boss of U.S.O., State 
Department consultant on atomic policy; 
of heart disease: in Manhattan. 


Died. Roy Barton White, 77, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad executive, a brake- 
man’s son who became a telegrapher at 
16. the East's youngest rail president 
(Jersey Central) at 43 and Western Union 
boss from 1933 to 1941, then took over 
the woebegone B. & O.. after eleven years 
as president declared the road's first divi- 
dend in three decades and shortly moved 
up to the chairmanship; of a heart attack; 
in Baltimore. 


Died. Carl Gustav Jung, 85. last of 
the founding trinity of modern psychia- 
try; in Zurich (see MEDICINE). 


Died. Karl Henry von Wiegand, 86, 
globe-trotting prototype of the old- 
fashioned foreign correspondent; of pneu- 
monia; in Zurich (see PREss). 
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close-to-home 
message from 


a far-away 
place 


Wausau Sto 


by DON G. MITCHELL, Vice Chairman of the Boor 


General Telephone & Ele 


“Wausau, in the Chip- 
pewa tongue, means 
far-away piace. 

‘Actually, there 
are no far-away places 
in America today. 
The rapid expansion of communi- 
cations has brought our scattered 
communities close together to form 
the real heart of this country. 

“*T pointed this out in a speech at 
the annual dinner of the Wausau 
Area Chamber of Commerce. I said 
these communities have a ‘busi- 
ness climate’ that stimulates 
progress. 

“T’d seen proof of this earlier that 
day in Wausau. Bob Jones, presi- 
dent of Marathon Electric Manu- 
facturing Corporation took me 
through their Wausau plant. This 
company has been making motors 
and generators for 48 years. It’s one 
of Wausau’s largest companies. In 
a year they deliver over twenty 
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UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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tronics Corporation, New York 


million dollars’ worth of equipment 
to a world-wide list of customers. 

“T met one of their Wausau cus- 
tomers, Bernie Greenheck who 
heads the Greenheck Fan and Ven- 
tilator Company. 
Wausau’s newer companies, not 
large now, but growing. Marathon 
Electric’s complete line of motors 
enables Greenheck to meet his en- 
gineering specifications immediately 
without maintaining a big inven- 
tory. This helps him develop his 
line and keep it competitive. 

‘That's the ‘business climate’ in 
Wausau. I saw it work there. I’ve 
seen it extended beyond the com- 
munity by the people from Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau. It’s a 
matter of being ‘good people to do 
business with.’ It’s the way to — 
a stronger community... and ¢ 
stronger nation. 

“T wish we had more Wausaus in 
this country.’ 


This is one of 


“business climate.” 


Mr 





Watching engineering tests 


Jones, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Greenheck. 





At the 49th annual dinner of the 
Wausau Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mayor Schuck makes Mr 
Mitchell an Honorary Citizen of 
Wausau. 


We thank Mr. Mitchell for pointing out 
another facet of the Wausau Way of 
working. Our home is in Wausau but our 
services are available in every one of the 
138 offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau. We write all forms of fire, 
health and accident, and casualty insur 

ance (including automobile). We are one 
of the largest and most experienced under 

writers in the field of Workmen's Com- 
pensation. Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for the nearest Employers Mutuals 
representative or write us in 
Wisconsin. 


group 


Wausau, 
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Odd & Haunting Master his poetry. He did not mind seeming 
) foolish 








Essays AND INTrRopucTions (530 pp 














—William Butler Yeats—Ma millon ... From all that makes a wise old man 
1$6.50). That can be praised of all; 
O what am I that I should not seem 
When William Butler Yeats paid his For the song’s sake a fool? 
first visit to that high priestess of oc 
cultism, Madame Blavatsky, the lady's pet 1 pray—for fashion’s word is out 
cuckoo came out of a broken Swiss clock And prayer comes round again— 
and cuckooed at him. It would be frivo- That I may seem, though I die old, 
lous to call the encounter a recognition 1 foolish, passionate man. 
scene, but in some ways the poet and the Vampire for Hire. Merely to contem- 
bird were wackily well matched. Yeats plate what Yeats seriously believed in is 
was a genius, probably the h century’s enough to stagger the modern reader. He 
greatest poet. But his private life and had, or vowed he had, complete faith in 
personal beliefs were filled with quirks ghosts, fairies, magic, table rapping and 
and oddities, mystical beliefs and spiritu- spiritualism. He attended séances_ reli- 
alist devotions. Essays and Introductions giously, and once claimed to have seen 
published in book form 22 years after aman in black and a hunchbacked woman 
his death. is a voyage into that other fashion human flesh out of mysterious 
area of Yeats’s life. Behind the book's chemicals. At another séance, at which 
orchidaceous rhetoric lies the cult of the spirits became very annoyed, wit- 
__ et beauty; behind that lies the mystique of — nesses reported that “Willie Yeats was 
YEATS AT 35 art as religion: but behind everything lies hanging his head on the table as though 
"A foolish, passionate man. j the knowledge that however strange his he had a fit. muttering to himself.” Yeats 


” 


“Soul Clap Its Hands and Sing... 
A YEATS SAMPLER 


THE SECOND COMING THE LADY'S FIRST SONG From AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre I turn round Labour is blossoming or dancing where 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer Like a dumb beast in a show, The body is not bruised to pleasure soul, 
Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; Neither know what I am Nor beauty born out of its own despair 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, Nor where I go Nor blear-eved wisdom out of midnight oil 


The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere My langu: 

© chestnut-tree, great-rooted blossomer 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned ; Into one name ; 

. , Are vou the leaf, the blossom or the bole? 
rhe best lack all conviction, while the worst I am in love ‘ 
O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 


Are full of passionate intensity And that is my shame 
How can we know the dancer from the dance 


> 


Surely some revelation is at hand; What hurts the soul From SAILING TO BYZANTIUM 
Surely the Second Coming is at hand My soul adores, : 
2 That is no country for old men. The young 
The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out No better than a beast 


When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundt Upon all fours 


In one another's arms, birds in the trees 


Those dving generations—at their song 


Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of the desert ms 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 


A shape with lion body and the head of a man 
' ; Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 


A waze blank and pitiless as the sun, 
Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 4 COAT 


Whatever is begotten, born, and dies 
Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds I made my song a coat Monuments of unageing intellect 
The darkness drops again; but now I know Covered with embroideries 

Phat twenty centuries of stony sleep Out of old mythologies An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradk From heel to throat; 4 tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last But the fools caught it, Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? Wore it in the world’s eyes For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

school but studying 





As though they'd wrought it. Nor is there singi 


' Song, let them take it, Monuments of its ¢ 
ay her b groom bring her to a hous 3 ? = 
And may her bridegroom bring * i For there's more enterprise And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 


From A PRAYER FOR MY DAUGHTER 





wn magnificence ; 


Where all's accustomed, ceremonious In walking naked lo the holy city of Byzantium 
For arrogance and hatred are the wares 

Peddled in the thoroughfares THE SPUR 
How but in custom and in ceremony You think it horrible that lust and rage 

Are innocence and beauty born? Should dance attention upon my old age; 
Ceremony’s a name for the rich horn, They were not such a plague when I was young; 


And custom for the spreading laurel tree What else have I to spur me into song? 
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sometimes primed the medium via telep- 


athy, but he doubtless was not amused by | 


the “seer” who responded: “I have a 
vision of a square pond, but I can see 
your thought, and you expect me to see 
an oblong pond.” On another humorously 
humorless occasion, the poet deputed a 
vampire to plague one of his enemies. 

The reckless, insane logic of the spirit 
world sometimes pursued Yeats far be- 
yond the séance rooms. Years after his 
long, frustrated courtship of the haunting- 
ly lovely firebird of the Irish Troubles, | 
Maud Gonne, had ended with her mar- 
riage to another man, the fortyish Yeats 
showed up in her home on the coast of 
France and promptly proposed marriage 
to Maud Gonne’s eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter, a scene that might bring pause even | 
to the imagination of a Nabokov. 

Reason Is Evil. To the romantic tem- 
perament, nothing succeeds like excess, | 
and Yeats preached the dogma of excess 
as an esthetic necessity. He applauded 
Shelley for agreeing with Blake “that 
Reason not only created Ugliness, but all | 
other evils.” Such statements seem slight- 
ly more reasonable when Yeats is placed 
where he belongs, with the first wave of 
what might be called the Counter- 
Industrial Revolution, His obsession with 
myths, magic and symbols was a poet's 
way of fighting the machine. In a poet's 
intuitive fashion, he was plumbing the 
“collective unconscious” before Jung la- 
beled it, celebrating the irrational before 
Freud discovered its starring role. Far 
from having the gift of self-analysis, 
Yeats possessed instead a talent for end- 
less self-dramatization. There are ex- 
tended comments in the essays on Shake- 
speare. Shelley, Blake, William Morris 
and Balzac, but one quickly discovers that 
these are pseudonyms for William Butler 
Yeats. Then there is Yeats, the prophet 
of the Celtic Twilight (the ‘“cultic twa- 
lette,”’ Joyce called it), sitting on the 
turf in Connacht and _ self-consciously 
schooling himself to be a poet of the 
peasants. But as Stephen Spender once 
noted, the calculated lyricism of “I will 
arise and go now, and go to Innisfree” | 
Suggests “the image of a young man re- 
clining on a yellow satin sofa.” 

"Lion & Eagle."’ Yet the Irish literary 
renaissance is unthinkable without Yeats. 
It was he who found John Millington 
Synge dawdling in the cafés of Paris and 
packed him off to the Aran Islands, 
conceivably the most significant trip in 
modern dramatic literature. for out of it 
came Riders to the Sea and The Playboy 
of the Western World, Again, if Yeats had | 
not spoon-fed Dublin's infant Abbey The- 
ater with the heady ethnic pabulum of | 
Cathleen ni Houlihan, there would have 
been neither stage nor actors for the mem- 
orable tragi-comedies of Sean O'Casey. 
And above all, there was the matchless 
mature poetry of Yeats himself, not popu- 
Jar balladry as he had hoped, not mythic, | 
mysterious and magical as he had 
planned. but lucid, passionate. realistic 
masterly and, at its finest, universal. 

As a poet. Yeats was like an element in 
nature. In old age, he loved to tell the 
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The Super Maxfli says things you like to hear, from its distinctive click off your 
driver to its happy plunk in the hole. Ir talks a great game of golf — and it plays it. 
Listen. The Super Maxfli won its first major tournament when it was just eight days 
old. It’s won friends ever since for distance and consistent accuracy. You'll like the 
way it stays so white so long, too. Play the Super Maxfli. You'll see. 


SUPER MAXFLI 


Sold 
only in 
pro shops 


Athletes Foot 
VICTIMS! 





NEW QUINSANA 


Triple-Action Powder 


SOOTHES IT AWAY 
PAINLESSLY! 


@ Frees feet from itch and pain. me. Don’t burn open cracks or raw itching 
Medication quickly helps skin with painful liquids. Soothe away 
heal raw cracks. athletes foot torment with cool, 

Quinsana Powder. Itch stops. Cracks 

© Destroys athletes foot fungus heal. Quinsana helps stop spread of 

athletes foot fast, blocks its return 


ainlessly—never burns i : 
P y athletes foot when used regularly. Kills odor- 


inflamed ti L 4 : : y 
ed tissues daily foot care causing bacteria, too. So get new, cool 


QUINSANA by MENNEN © 





© Blocks return of athletes foot. 
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tale of an ancient sage (possibly William 
Butler Yeats) who was asked, “Who are 
your Masters And he replied, “The 
wind and the harlot, the virgin and the 
child, the lion and the eagle.” 


The Poet as Martyr 


Crem Anoerson (627 pp.)—R. V. Cas- 
sill—Simon & Schuster ($5.95). 


It was probably inevitable that Dylan 
Thomas, like Scott Fitzgerald, would 
sooner or later become a mark for the 
novelist, and equally inevitable that the 
fiction of his life would be beggared by 
the facts. Clem Anderson is a thinly dis- 
guised Midwestern incarnation of Thom- 
as, and as the novel opens, he is 37, newly 
successful, about to marry a blonde Hol- 
lywood starlet. and already suffering the 
physical penalties of literary lionization— 
“the bloaty softness of his face, the bat’s- 
flesh bags under his eyes.” From that high 
or low point, Novelist Cassill traces the 
fever chart of Clem’s fatal illness—his 
life—in an intricate series of flashbacks. 

In what reads almost like a Behavior 
Manual for Modern Poets, Clem drifts 
from Acapulco to Paris to New York— 
wenching, wiving, divorcing, insulting his 
friends and occasionally scribbling. Dur- 
ing his final, alcoholic collapse he sits in a 
Greenwich Village bar playing the literary 
clown to agents and publishers, sexual ad- 
venturesses and adoring disciples. He is 
found one morning, overcome by escaping 
gas, in the apartment of an admirer who 
lies sprawled nude on the sofa. The girl 
dies immediately, but Clem lingers sev- 
eral days—time enough for the “trooping 
animals,” with “a brutish anxiety not to 
let him go,’ to cluster in the hospital. 
Novelist Cassill parrots John Malcolm 
Brinnin’s gruesome description of Dylan 
Thomas’ similar death in an oxygen tent, 
concluding with the moment in which a 
fellow poet clasped “the cold, yellowing 
feet’ of the corpse “in a gesture either 
of pleading or of farewell.” 

One trouble with the book is that 
Clem’s credentials as a writer are ques- 
tionable. To suggest his hero's talent, 
Novelist Cassill quotes a quantity of An- 
derson prose and verse, all of it unim- 
pressive. What makes the novel fascinat- 
ing, nevertheless, is its curiously romantic 
assertion of modern literature’s most pop- 
ular legend—that the world is a conspir- 
acy intent on destroying the poet by pull- 
ing him from “the Oedipal throne of his 
loneliness and art.” In other times, poets 
died simply of starvation or of drink or 
in barroom brawls or at the hands of their 
mistresses’ husbands. Now, if they abide 
by literary rules, they must succumb to 
a kind of massive sociological assault, 


Turkish Robin Hood 


Memeo My Hawk (371 pp.J)—Yashor 
Kema/l—Pantheon ($4.95). 


Turkish literature, little of which has 
ever penetrated to the U.S., has always 
been derivative. For hundreds of years, 
Turkish poets imitated those of Persia; 
in the 19th and 2oth centuries, the model 
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NOVELIST KEMAL 
What U.S. readers have been missing. 


has been France. This lively first novel 
skillfully blends both traditions with a 
strong individualistic note of its own and 
suggests that U readers may have been 
missing something. Beautifully translated 
by Edouard Roditi, the book tells the 
story of young Memed who grows up in 
a mud-walled village hut in a remote 
province of Anatolia. Recklessly brave 
and a deadly marksman, Memed battles 
his environment and a succession of su- 
perb villains. Chief among them: sly, 
goat-bearded Abdi Agha, who owns five 
villages and combines the brutality of 
Simon Legree with the butioonery of 
Captain Hook. Readers will have to re- 
mind themselves from time to time that 
all this is happening in the 20th century. 

As a child, Memed runs away from 
Abdi Agha but is dragged back to serf- 
dom. As a young man, he elopes with the 
village belle on the eve of her marriage 
to Abdi’s nephew. Tracked down in the 
forest, Memed loses his girl but kills the 
nephew and escapes to the crags and hid- 
den valleys of the Taurus mountains, 
where he joins a band of outlaws and 
finally becomes a Turkish Robin Hood. 
After a dozen gunfights, in which bursts 
of Homeric rhetoric alternate with bursts 
of grenades and guns. Memed at last 
avenges himself by murdering his goat- 
bearded enemy, Abdi Agha. Then, like a 
proper hero, he rides off into the sunrise 
and is never seen again. 

Fantastic though it seems, Author Ya- 
shar Kemal, 39. has lived much of his 
novel. Village-born, of Kurdish descent, 
Kemal was five years old when his father 
was murdered by an enemy while kneel- 
ing beside his son in the mosque. The 
experience left Kemal with a stammer, 
which he cured by chanting the tradition- 
al songs of Turkish troubadours. This folk 
poetry glows in his description of the 








bleak Anatolian land where, cach spring, 
it seems as if “a green rain has fallen,” 
and by midsummer, the high plateaus are 
blue with thistles “rippling like the sea.” 
There is also the settled villagers’ nos- 
talgia for a happier nomadic past, and re- 
peated echoes of Nasr-ed-Din, the great 
comic hero whose wit and clownish wis- 
dom have enlivened Turkish bazaars for 
7oo years. For the most part the au- 
thor’s philosophy seems to reflect Me- 
med’s own mood, benign in the midst 
of violence: “What good men there are 
in the world!” 


Instant History 

Let Us Becin, edited by Richard L. 
Grossman (144 pp.; Simon & Schuster; 
$1.95), is part of a rash of books about 
the New Frontier. John Kennedy had 
been in the White House for a little more 
than two weeks when a task force of 14 
writers and photographers was at work 
recording, in words and pictures, the first 
100 days of his new Administration. The 
contributors include men and women of 
such established reputation as Princeton’s 
History Professor Eric F. ( Rendezvous 
with Destiny) Goldman and the London 
Economist's Barbara Ward, but their 
product is a weird paste-up. Many of 
the critical hours and major problems of 
the too days are glossed over or over- 
looked. Laos is dismissed with four pic- 
tures. The Cuban invasion (which oc- 
curred on the 87th day of the new Admin- 
istration) is reduced to a frantic, one- 
page epilogue. The book is stuffed with 
boiler-plate material—photo essays on 
starving Congolese and primitive Ecua- 
dorians that are technically brilliant but 
utterly irrelevant. And there are glaringly 
misleading statements, such as Barbara 
Ward's “Asia, apart from pockets of ter- 
ritory such as Goa, is free.” 


THe Kenneoy Circte, edited by Lester 
Tanzer (315 pp.: Robert B. Luce, Inc.; 
$4.95); THe Kenneoy Government, by 
Stan Opotowsky (208 pp.; Dutton; 
$3.95), are two more quickie efforts on 
the same subject. Both are collections of 
sketches of the strong men in the Ken- 
nedy Government, and as with most 
sketchbooks. their quality varies. The 
Kennedy Circle is the most variable since 
it was gathered from the blacksheets of 
14 top Washington correspondents. Its 
best feature is its occasional irreverence: 
New York Times's Elie Abel makes De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara a char- 
acter of almost comic naiveté when he 
tells of his bewilderment at discovering 
that some admirals and generals do leak 
secrets to reporters. The Kennedy Gov- 
ernment, a one-man effort by Stan Opo- 
towsky, author (The Longs of Louisiana) 
and political writer for the New York 
Post, is fairly cohesive, but his partisan- 
ship gleams through occasionally, and 
there are indications of hasty reporting. 
The portraits in both books are sharp and 
journalistically clear, but the question re- 
mains why they were done; readers could 
achieve the same effect by pasting up 
newspaper or magazine stories. 
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The fifty billion dollar generation! 


They're part of the “population explosion” 
you've read about. 

In just 10 years, there will be some 30 
million more Americans like them! 


That’s a big reason why you see huge 
new electric power plants going up all over 
the country. Giant power lines marching to 


the horizons. 


And you'll be seeing more. An additional 
50 billion dollars’ worth in the next 10 
years—built by the investor-owned electric 


light and power companies. 
£ } 


This is the way they meet their responsi- 
bility for power on a nation-wide scale. 
Plenty of power—for the increasing popula- 
tion—for the zooming needs of industry, 


farms, homes and defense. 


A Preview of a More Powerful America 
Studies of the nation’s future power needs 
have been published in a new booklet, which 
outlines the building program that will pro- 
vide more power to meet them. The coupon 


below will bring you a copy, without charge. 


POWER COMPANIES 


Room 1139-E 
1271 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20, N, Y. 


Please send me, without charge, 
the material checked below 


™ Names of companies that 
sponsor this message 


Name 


Address 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


While a number of domestic comedies 
are on view, ranging from fair to sad— 
including The Pleasure of His Company, 
The Last Time I Saw Archie, On the 
Double—the field at the moment is dom- 
inated by the grim and the foreign. 

IN [vatian: Violent Summer is an old- 
wave film about a short, sensuous, fore- 
doomed affair played out in Fascist Italy. 
In Two Women, mother (Sophia Loren) 
and daughter (Eleonora Brown), prove 
that in World War IL Italy, only those 
who suffer can love. La Dolce Vita is a 
sprawling, formless masterpiece of mod- 
ern Rome's spiritual depravity and sexual 
excess, and L’Avventura is another endless 
but masterly dissection of the malignant 


tedium that grips contemporary Italy's 
empty-souled profligates. 
IN Potisu: Ashes and Diamonds is a 


powerful and ironic farewell to arms, set 
in Poland in the days just after the Nazi 
surrender. [n Kanal, a group of resistance 
fighters. trapped in the sewers of German- 
occupied Warsaw. struggle to their doom. 

In U.S. Movies: the accents are fairly 
grim, too. The plot of The Young Savages 
is straight from Hollywood's pasteboard 
jungle, but the documentary scenes of 
punks and finks roaming through Manhat- 
tan’s tenement-glutted, garbage-strewn ju- 
venile jungle carry the authority of the 
headlines. In The Secret Ways, Richard 
Widmark is the hero on the run, and 
the Communists are the heavies in this 
derring-documentary, photographed with 
edgy excitement. 


| TELEVISION 


Wed., June 14 

Kraft’ Mystery Theater (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).” First of a new chiller series filmed 
in England is “The Professionals,” about 
a safe-cracker who gets out of prison and 
into trouble. 

United States Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). A custody fight turns into a murder 
investigation in “Trial Without Jury,” a 
courtroom drama presented live. 


Thurs., June 15 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.) Filmed report on this year’s 
Grand Prix de Monaco, a sports-car race 
won by the thickness of a coat of paint. 

CBS Reports (10-11 p.m.). A year after 
his first TV appearance, Walter Lippmann 
again comments on the world's troubles. 

Ernie Kovacs Special (ABC, 10:30-11 
p.m.). More sight-and-sound gags by an 
entertainer who has not heard that TV 
comedy is dead. 


Fri., June 16 


Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). One of the week's major news 
stories. 

Sat., June 17 

ABC's Wide World of Sports (5-7 p.m.). 
Driver Stirling Moss describes the action 
in the 24-hour sports-car race at Le Mans. 

National Open Golf Championship 
(NBC, 5:30-7 p.m.) A duffer’s delight: 
the Open’s last four holes. 


* All times are E.D.T. 
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Sun., June 18 


Major League Baseball (NBC, 2:30 
p.m. to conclusion). Twins v. White Sox, 
except in major-league areas. 

Family Classics (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). The 
Heiress, with Julie Harris, Farley Granger 
and Barry Morse. Repeat. 

This Week Around the World (ABC, 
10:30-11 p.m.). The week’s major stories, 
presented in a “magazine” format. 


Tues., June 20 


Focus on America (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
In “The Constant Protectors,” a good local 
documentary, cameras prowl the streets 
of St. Louis with a police patrol car. 


_ THEATER 
On Broadway 


This is how things stand near the end 
of a dismal season: 

Drama. The only survivors are the 
Pulitzer Prizewinning idyl, All the Way 
Home; A Far Country, which might also 
be titled Young Dr. Freud; and A Taste 
of Honey, a gentle treatment of some bit- 
ter episodes. All are worthwhile, plus, of 
course, last season's The Miracle Worker, 
superb even without the original cast, for 
anyone who has not yet seen it. 

Comepy. Jean Kerr's Mary, Mary is a 
hilarious must, with Ionesco’s Rhinoceros 
a provocative near-must. Come Blow 
Your Horn recommended for fanciers of 
Jewish family humor. An Evening with 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May recom- 
mended for everyone, at least once but 
preferably twice. 

Musicats. On balance, Camelot has a 
far more engaging score than was at first 
conceded; with a splendid cast and sets, 
the troubled book is almost overcome. 
The most charming musical around re- 
mains Irma La Douce, the freshest Car- 
nival! and Bye Bye Birdie and Fiorello! 
are both unpretentiously funny. Do Re Mi 
has Phil Silvers, but despite the inspired 
help of Nancy Walker, book and music 
combine to make this a lot less entertain- 
ing than Bilko reruns. Donnybrook!, an- 
other one of those hopeful musicals that 
believe in the magic of the exclamation 
point, is an excessively corny mixture of 
Irish sass and sentiment. As for Rodgers 
& Hammerstein's The Sound of Music, it 
is a national monument made of sugar, 
and should appeal to anyone who likes 
monuments, sugar or Mary Martin. 


Off Broadway 


Jean Genet’s The Blacks, a mocking, 
kaleidoscopic allegory of race hatred, 
is probably the most interesting item 
around. Genet’s other long-running offer- 
ing is The Balcony, an amusing charade 
in which the world is seen as a vast 
brothel. Rising Dramatist Edward Albee, 
who has not yet written a full-length play, 
has built a reputation on lonesco-like one- 
acters, of which The American Dream 
and The Death of Bessie Smith are now 
on view. The classics are represented by 
a vivid and remarkably durable Hedda 
Gabler, with Anne Meacham doing Ibsen 
to the hilt. Also recommended: Under 
Milk Wood, a fine performance of Dylan 
Thomas’ ribald and rueful elegy to a lit- 
tle Welsh town; a City Center revival of 
Rodgers & Hart's raffish and memorable 
Pal Joey. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Sumer: The Dawn of Art, by André 
Parrot. A handsome display of book- 
making devoted to some of the earliest 
art works fashioned by civilized man. 
Under the general editorship of André 
Malraux, Sumer is the first of some 40 
volumes that promise to reduce the cele- 
brated “Museum Without Walls” to paper. 

At Fever Pitch, by David Caute. As 
ineffectual Britons drop another position 
of empire. cynical black Africans claw 
at each other for the pieces in this searing 
first novel that explores, rather than ex- 
ploits, the headlines. 

The Brothers M, by Tom Stacey. An- 
other disturbing African novel about an 
oddly matched pair of students, McNair 
(white) and Mukasa (black), and a jour- 
ney that turns them into Cain and Abel. 

The Complete Poems of Cavafy, trans- 
lated by Rae Dalven, and Poems, by 
George Seferis, translated by Rex Warner. 
The first book-length chance U.S. readers 
have had to become acquainted with the 
two greatest poets of 20th century Greece 
and with their timely and timeless sense 
of the past. 

Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George Kennan. A_ graceful, 
informative account of the relations be- 
tween Russia and the West, 1917-45. 

The Morning and the Evening, by Joan 
Williams. and The Moviegoer, by Walker 
Percy. The small-town South (Mississippi) 
and the big-city South (New Orleans) 
chronicled with arresting talent. 

Phaedra and Figaro, translated respec- 
tively by Robert Lowell and Jacques Bar- 
zun. The fire of Racine’s tragedy and the 
froth of Beaumarchais’ farce evoked with 
sense and sensitivity. 


Best Sellers 
( ¥ previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 

. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 

. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (3) 

. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 

. Winnie Ie Pu, Milne (8) 

Hawaii, Michener (6) 

. Midcentury, Dos Passos (7) 

. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (10) 

. A Shooting Star, Stegner 

. Advise and Consent, Drury (5) 


NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
The New English Bible (3) 
. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (4) 
5. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (5) 
6. Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 
Hauser (6) 
. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (7) 
. Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (8) 
9. Reality in Advertising, 
Reeves (10) 
» 10. Skyline, Fowler 
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* Position on last week’s list. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is The Best In The House” 





1. “Towering walls of racing surf are pretty common along 
the Hawaiian coasts,” writes Mark Lyons, an American friend 
of Canadian Club. “At Macao Beach, my common sense told me 


A half mile out, the friendly sea to leave surf-riding to the experts, but the temptation was too 


great. I figured that if old-time Hawaiian kings had enough 


d ° . ie ! nerve to make the sport their national pastime, I had enough to 
turne into a wave ot fear e get my feet wet. To avoid the dangerous crests, I tried to ride 


along the smooth dark center of the wave but I was in for trouble, 









anced preeariously on a solid sheet 3. “Like a collapsing brick wall. the mountainous 4. “Baek on the beach, bone 


g foam that raced toward shore with a wave broke behind me, Then, just asf glanced backward, hattered but unbowed. it was good 

mounting rear. | had to try tailing it in’ before the full foree of the mighty billow smashed down, Over I to sit and watch fora change. Even 

P the wave’s full fury broke loose. Too late! There went! Twas dragged under and pummeled breathless by better was the drink of good old 
was no way to turn. T had misealenlated! tons of water while fighting the treacherous undertow, Canadian Club that awaited me.” 


Why this whiskv’s universal popularity ? This happy combination means yeu can 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinetive stay with it all evening long—in cocktails 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. What's hefore dinner. highballs after. Why not try 
| more, it is the lightest whisky in the world. Canadian Club tonight? : ; 





BY APROINTWENT 
. To Wen Masesty QuEUW ELizanem It 
| SUPPUERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 
rs old + Imported in bottle from Canada HIRAM WALKER @ SONS LIMITED 
6 yea’ Cana | WALKERVILLE CANADA 


You may be too young to remember how it began. 1926 was the year Hormel 
invented the original ham in a can. It revolutionized old ideas of how a fine 
ham should taste. It soon became the most celebrated ham in America. A 
Hormel ham still makes any meal a historic occasion, one which cook and 
carver, too, can celebrate. It is ready to eat when you buy it; pre-cooked, 
expertly and patiently, to a rare, rich, abundant flavor. Simply heat it in 
the oven or on a barbecue spit. Serve it cold if you can’t wait. This noble 
ham has been boned, shaped and trimmed with a skill born of 35 years’ 
experience; from beginning to end, you can carve it into perfect slices with 
masterful ease. No two Hormel hams are exactly alike; each in its own 


way is unique. Sizes range from 1!. to 11 pounds. But each is the most 


nearly perfect ham the skilled hands of HORMEL: produce. 








